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German roads will get you 
there wherever people live 
and there are sights worth 
seeing. Old churches or half- 
timbered houses, changing 
landscapes or townships. 
There are Just too many 
Impressions, so many people 
find it hard to see at a glance 
what would suit their personal 

taste. Which Is why we In 
Germany have laid out well- 
marked tourist routes 
concentrating on a special 
feature. Take the coast. We 


are keen Europeans and 
happy to share the Green 
Coast Route with the Dutch, 
Danes and Norwegians. But 
we do feel that we In the 
north-west of Germany have 
the most varied section of the 
route. Offshore there are the 
North and East Frisian Islands. 
Then there are the rivers Elbe, 
Weser and Ems. There are 
moors and forests, holiday 
resorts with all manner of 

recreational facilities. Spas 

castles and museums. And' 


the Hanseatlo cities of 
Bremen and Hamburg with 

their art galleries, theatres and 

shopping streets. 

Come and see for yourself the 
north-west of Germany. The 
Green Coast Route will be 
your guide. 



erman- American jubilee 
not just window-dressing 






1 Neuharllngereiel 

2 A Frisian farmhouse In the 
AltesLand 

3 Bremen 

4 The North Sea 
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any speeches made in Washing* 
ton to mark the tricentennial of 
n immigration have stressed the 
and durable nature of German* 
unties. 

ch numbers they are unlikely to 
again for some time, but when* 
e 52 million Americans of Ger- 
efclraction think about the old 
it is a sentiment they are likely 


? made repeatedly by Bonn Prc* 
Karl Carstens and by his Ameri- 
s from President Reagan to 
ry of State Shultz. 


alesa’s prize 
ct of courage 

year the Nobel Prize committee 
felt unable to agree on Lech 
for the peace prize. Making the 
tt the Danzig workers' leader in 
bi-law Poland would have meunt 
Iga risk. 

nd is still not at peace, but the 
of Walesa is no longer like rous- 
mets’ nest. It is still a politically 
ecus decision. 


cow and its allies will see tho 
an Bet of psychological warfare 
pltnllst world, 
lin the West some people may 
en taken by surprise. Walesa did 
re peace and quiet; he symbo* 
rest and conflict. . . . 
cw deserve the Nobel Prize as 
M Wilesa. ... 
r him, Poland went through a 
struggle, for freedom for u 
d a half, a bloodless social and 

! .revolution. 

■w thp Polish people may not 
on. but they haven’t been beaten 
They have shown that Commu* 
(ctatorships are not all-powerful. 

? Danzig shipyard electrician re 
td the .World that peace and free- 
belong together. Some are too 
to talk about resistance; Walesa’s 
Pie could help set them right. 
(Hannoversche Allgemdne, 6 October 1983) 
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. German-American relations, they 
said, have not only stood the test of two 
■world wars. More recently they have en- 
dured disputes over agricultural exports 
and economic strategy toward the East. 

, This is not to mention the countless 
bids to decouple by those who feel such 
close ties based on free and democratic 
fundamental values are a thorn in tiie 
flesh. 

It would be wrong to dismiss as mere 
window-dressing ceremonies culminat- 
ing in a German-Amcrican national 
day. 

They have included German appea- 
rances on Capitol Hill, the opening of a 
friendship garden near the White 
House, an industrial fair, an exhibition 
of Expressionists in Philadelphia and 
the signing of documents marking the 
start of a large-scale youth exchange 
scheme. 

There can be no doubt that this re- 
view all over America of similarities 
between and identity of interests of our 
two peoples hns created a climate of 
mutual goodwill no other event could 
have. 

The West’s hand can only have been 
strengthened by this demonstration tak- 
ing place on the evo of tho crucial 
round of Start talks and medium-range 
missile talks in Geneva. 

President Carstens, who repeatedly 
dealt with the criticism levelled by ad- 
vocates of unilateral disarmament and 
doubters in respect of tho dual-track 
Nato decision, convincingly claimed to 
speak for the majority of West Ger- 
mans. 

It was a majority for which Nato was 
a lasting alliance commitment. 

This was a most important point to 

Continued on page 3 




Carstens In Washington. Bonn President Karl Caratens (left) In the United States 
for tflcentennlal celebrations, meets President Reagan at the White House, 

(Photo: dpa) 

Kohl tells Arabs: we want to 
help Middle East talks 

■ i • ' -r <•;*.. r •!:••■], ; f .; I >[ . • - 

B onn is willing to /help the' Arab 
states to get down to negotiations 8 
on the Middle East, says Chancellor 
Kohl. . . ' 

“We are not a party <o the Middle u *f 
East conflict," the Chancellor snld in Arab solidarity could make it easier 
Calrb'ot a' dinner with President -Mubin- to.enter into negotiations, 
rak of Egypt. * Herr .Kohl arrived- in. Cairo from 

‘ But the security of JEuropc 'could not Amman for a three-day .visit. He spent 
be viewed separately frpin that of thp hjs.flfet afternoon with President Mubu- 
Mlddle East,' W said. : " , ruk - 

“We cannot offer the parties, jet He ^planned to reaft Inn in his talks 
alone impose on [them, prearranged ,so- v y it j 1 tke Egyptian leader the Bonn view 

lutiony,4ut w lag, ptyl .want toynakeit th ® Lebanese cease-fire must be 

easier jfpi; [them to* get round foooafth fol owed by. intensive efTorto to arrive at 
rence t^bli.’”- ■ »!, ■ a national reconciliation of all 'Leba net 




r cohv1cted.ln case of 

88x offender who struck again 


Kohl In Cairo. Chancellor Kohl (left) and Egypt's President Mubarak at a press con- 
ference following talks. (Photo: dpa) 


Arab solidarity could make it easier 
to.enter into negotiations. 

. . Herr .Kohl arrived- in Cuiro from 
Amman for a three-day .visit. He spent 
lijs.flfet afternoon with President Muba- 
rak. 

• He planned to reaffirm in his talks 
with the Egyptian leader the Bonn view 
that the Lebanese cease-fire must be 
followed by. intensive efforts to arrive at 
a national reconciliation of alLLebarier 

SO. 1 ■ ; r • . : : ; • i 1 • • 

All foreign troops not approved by 
the Lebanese government' ought to be 
withdrawn. ; : 1 » J 

- Unless there weire a settlement of the 
Lebanon problem the overall problem 
of the Middle East conflict, and- abbye 
all the . Palestinian question,- could not 
be solved. 

\ In his after-dinner address the Chan* 
cellor expressed "deep anxiety lest the 
peace; process, stagnate and constant 
obstacle? io peace pile up.” , 

. In this context he mentioned Israeli 
settlement policy but also, as he put it, 
*|'the refusal tp unequivocally recognise, 
Israei.’V : . . . ; ■ ; . J . . 

'In Bonn's policy on theMiddle East 
there could be no either-or in relations 
with states in the region. 

•' Germany Y traditional friendship' 
with the entire Arab world did not'clash 
With Cordial relations With Israel, he 
said.-- • ‘ ' •' ■ 

■ ■ •• 1 1 • • . ■ ' ; dpa' 

(Water Nachrichtta, 8 October I9&3) 
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WORLD AFFAIRS 

Wide variety of issues on agenda for 

Kohl visit to Saudi Arabia 

nnn fim < • . 


16 October nu ll; 


l>onn has still not made a decision 
~ on the controversial issue of whe- 
ther to sell the Leopard Mk II tank to 
Saudi Arabia. 

Chancellor Koh! did not want to 
commit himself during his visit to Saudi 
a> His restra,nt is understandable. 
The Saudi Arabians have detailed 
ideas on their country’s security and the 
military means they need to defend It. 

But no Bonn government can afford 
to readily accept the Saudi viewpoint. 

As a matter of principle Bonn exerci- 
ses restraint in arms exports to coun- 
tries that are not members of Nato. 
Does an exception make sense and can 
it bo justified on major foreign policy 
grounds? J 

la ° f ma i° r importance 
to the West, but Israel is more than a 

”" e ^t t f1 der “ ,hl * ““‘“t. ud 

twff Kohl has yet to visit the Holy 

Bonn’s ties with Riyadh are much 
closer than those with most Third 

f Overnight the Saudis 
became a vortex 
of Western security 
interests . . . 9 


meraJrie i 970 r 8 Saudi made a 

Mnstate Sv ra y *? *• 

great Doliifr H i n r ° gfant * h «»»™nds 
worid. P importance in the Arab 

financially it has long emerged as a 
world power. It has much hiaher fn 
Mign exchange reserves than any other 
™\ thou * h Us Glance of pay? 

SJ. FSW 3— to foremost oil supp™ 
Libya. W “ overtake ” % Britota^d 

Bonn appreciates Saudi Arabia** wn 
derate attitude among the Opec state? 

ve^h!^ 0n lhe S - audIa wore able to pre- 
JSL tl | e devastating second rouhd of oil 
Price increases in the late 1970a but 

SK, a«r fmuredb ^ 

Iii proportion as -Bonn gained in !«■ 

- 

iMdlnfe Thii'd World countHb s over and I 

■ 

SSSSSSK ; 


l on Such a onesided approach would be 
he* s Ure to weaken their reputation and in- 
‘ t0 Huence in the Arab world. 

Saudi Arabia feels itself to bo part of 

itdl &£?, WOrld l 8S i5 , in keepin S w >‘th the 
m education and outlook on life of its 
“• elite. 

he ^ Is °PP osed to equating 

ne the free world with the West. As a non- 

aligned state anxious to maintain its in- 
dependence from the superpowers in 
particular, the country needs to diversi- 
a " its cordial ties with the West, 

a- The Federal Republic of Germany, as 
’ ccoaomic great power, naturally en- 
!" joyed priority. Three factors accounted 
y for the importance of the resulting part- 
nership between Bonn and Riyadh: 
a First, Saudi Arabia has exercised a 
a moderating influence on its Arab neigh- 

v 5,-aih! n !5 e Midd,e 6851 conflict, espe- 
Y dally on the extremists. 

Second, Saudi Arabia sought close 

1 hS? *5® W “i durin 8 the Iran crisis 
Sh A 97 ?. Y he n. after the ousting of the 
1 ** Stoked temporarily as though 

Islamic Amdamentalism under Khomei- 

oiub 8 .S ead “* * bMh "" throu * h - 

In Pi 1 Sa u dls ? us immediately stepped 
into the breach when Iran abruptly re- 
duMd its oil exports. They thus helped 

iot aris” ^ 8t a SUpply bottIen «k did 

ni ™ rd * A ® Soviet Invasion of Afgha- 
nistan transformed the Gulf in general * 

“^“iainparticu^fZS | 

vortex of Western security interests in 
eluding Bonn's, overnight ' . 

It looked as though the area mjeht he v 
tomed into a world hot spot mid run 

J® ffcj ? f 8ett, ng the scene for a milita" 
ty clash between the two superpowers. a 
The Industrialised Western countries \ 

JE “ ^out unhindered ^? J 

which theit! ta Bner ?y im P° rt « without Si 
debated? ° Becurity wouId b ® J 

eii Co ; diaI des with Saudi Arabia as- 
SLTih °? rri< ? in8 Importance, and that 
Ch n^li! ?? wh S n In 8u mmer 1980 

«S12?C!i--yy5 - 

teresUn arms JV He * afnrmed his in- Ar 

matter csrefu] consideration? ” * VBtko . 
Herr Schmidt Intended to reach a de tec 

ywt ?. 1 

1 a ' . I . v!a< 


Jc People close to feeling within the So- 
i- cial Democratic parliamentary party at 
the time said the Chancellor might have 
>t had an easy time of the arms deal with 

0 Saudi Arabia if only he had demonsiru- 

lv !i y . refused t0 supply the submarines 
to uiiie. 

8 W J mtever 'be truth tnuy huve beon. 
he Bonn government was certainly sub- 
jected to hopeless pressure. 

1 Worries over economic security that 
had overcome everyone after the shock 

we^dispS. 1 '™ 310 " ° f Af8han,a '" n 
Besides, the permit procedure 1 for 
was governed not only by 
the War Weapons Control Act and the 
Foreign Trade Act but also by a 1971 
Cabinet ruling. 

The ruling stipulated that no arms 
were to be exported to areas where ten- 
sion prevailed. But it was inadequate to 

Saudi Arab“° mPliCa ' ed “ S 'h 81 of 

W , b ^ a fresh » ta ‘«ment of 
political principles governing arms ex- 
ports was decided on. It had the added 
advantage that time could be gained. 

The political parties in the Bundestag 
were also expected to be forced to de- 
ba e the issue and to reach clear-cut de- 
cisionsonit. 

Prior to Helmut Schmidt’s April 1980 
visit to Riyadh industry bombarded the 

Prcssw lthf rt8 ofwildly exaggerated 

Saudi expectations in respect of arms 
supplies, from Germany. 1 •• ■ • 

In addition to the headline-hittins 
Leopard 2 tank the Saudia were said if 

W J™™?® 1 ,n °'ber armour-plated ve- < 
hicles and even anti-aircraft weapons. i 

Israel did not look on Idly. It lodged 
a strongly-worded qussl-veto. Foreign 1 

t” whm * rew Iess en'husias- ‘ 

‘If,!™ 0 " he noled 'he strength of oppo. 1 
union to an arms deal with Saudi 


saining l ? ew.7o^W™ifT u Z 
wer,' spheres of influenw ' Perpo ' 

*3MSsa 


Ing A ^ i ™d P T a J a 6f d,c i»I°n‘mak J 

*B' SS -®SSSS' 

SZ2? outraged by £ *&?. 

ss^:ssr im,,o ^»^ 

d0Wn ln ^aunlcatton, 8 ' 
-, 1 ,® Bon , n 80 vemm 6 nt Was virtualiv v 

W the Persian Gulf that 

porting arms to Saudi ^ : 

the SPD, ^ * dwn,row W; Whhln v 


■ 6 The Saudis want to 

i buy German, not 
American . . . as a 
political decision^V 

mocrate!" h ‘ ! ° W “ P<lrty ' ,hB F «» De- 

The Defence Ministry noted that the 
Mk 2 Included such advanced 

in!* ^! ng °/ Germa n anna experts and 

■''^sssaswfs 

w3d d*‘_ a “ Chaneollor 

va^ d nU:fc Wa,toaakea 

°'™»n history, to domes! 

" IU FWi of a 
Sis! fU>a “ aup P , y * ,m » to the 

,h * ,wo de - 

saupns at the conferwpe table in 



Riyadh was one of 
bntthei*mlnd«&^i 
Bonn made its mlad 

liveries made a drast® 

meter reading seem ,/4 

number Ilf! fSif 

So . l“src r ,u S rn hraidt0Ullta ^ 

y ut ® ut Crown Prince Ftit, 
lave w “Si maintained his du ! 

vith of emotion, S 

llru - f', ovcr " di "e 

ines "“J value of German'S 

Ho preferred not tolesu' 

sen. dooM te would have 

ub - ccll^ an,t0Mb *™>l 
bat M 0| > returning from Huft, 
ick Noi fb' S J om b summit is Ci* 
tun ®?* b“ hd stopped over In ^ 
Riyadh exchange of views q 
for ed n u cond0 nsed from, 

by R is Incomprehensible hn( 

he ?u ? f u V ? nts can be taken h b 
71 that Helmut Schmidt made& 
mitments, especially to s«] tbi 
ns 2 to Saudi Arabia. 
n - Chancellor Kohl was ^ 

to commitment given by his k 
of In dealing with the Saudblui 
tb make use of a relationship* 
nbed by Helmut SchmldiuKt 

x- c “ Guts j de Europe and afta* 
ld oaudi Arabia is our mnti 
partner." 

lg R Is a relationship (hat huh 
.. be °n damaged by the diu$ 
i. Saud I hopes. But Chawfij 

faced much the same burdrai 

0 cellor Schmidt had. 

0 The Saudis want to buy Cte 
j pons because of their tedutt 
s and because extra dolmriei 

United States might raakeRJjj 
j tically too dependent on A m 
, Saudi Arabia has played & 

, than a marginal military 
Middle East warfare. 

A level-headed assessmeaid 
requirements ought from fk 
only to have led to the wadi 
Leopard tanks cannot beiupf&J 
Not ull Riyadh's araii r# 
can be met: not so manyuii 
fast. The Kohl government 
predecessor, cannot decide N 
without consulting the coalliiotf 
Israel today has the algni&t* 
Christian Democrats thatChSri 
Social Democrats three yean $ 
What irretrievable foreign p# 
might possibly justify Umitedi* 
veries to Saudi Arabia? H#®* 

Is no longer what it was altai^ 
Invasion of Afghanistan. 

As for the Bonn govemirf 
leeway on the matter, thereof 
choose between the adminl^ 
Helmut Schmidt and Helmut^ 

(Uh»M0^ 

Win ©emnn 51^ 

Friedftdi RnikIi VMg QidW, » 

H«ml»« B 76, Til : 2269 1. Trtx: »M» 

Ertlar-ln-Cmti- Oflo Etffor; 
f n fl* | Wi luiguigg aub-wfew: &mon 
“‘H'on Maiugei . Oaof^w Pimm ) |g 

Atfwiiung Hit Ho. 16 - ife 

Annu«lMOscr4ilKinDM48. Jffi 

FfWfd by DruU- und rnjgjIaS 

1 BrnMn-AmmiM o«MbiMd * V» "JEW 
“Jf j«Q8. bK. 640 Wtsl 241B KM* w » 

A* wfldM HfRcfi THE OEBMAH 1 WWJjEjfi® 
<n coopyraliofl wlR W 
^‘JfO n *wspap«f* ct lha 
ny niayart nmpiaia 'jm 

nowayabidaatfneraMiwMiVM^* 1 K 
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3ERMAN-AMERICAN TIES 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


Beneath the celebrations, a need to 
clarify a few misunderstandings 


i any Americans do not under- 
stand that Germans can be pro- 
ican and at the same time against 
yment of missiles in Europe, 
i Is at the core of the danger to 
an-Araerican friendship, a link 
is lasted for centuries. Politicians 
f course, claiming that the friend- 
[is not at risk. 

^ American university professor 
p “The Germans are Europe’s most 
ndable Nato partners. They are the 
ust admirers, of the USA. And they 


1 continued from page 1 

s in view of the arrival of Social 
locratic Bundestag MPs advocating 
^unacceptable compromise at Gene- 
i group led by no less a person than 
n Brandt. 

jerr Carstens told US leaders that 
p was its foremost partner and rc- 
W that the Atlantic alliance wus set 
for defence, not for attack, 
for 30 years it had proved uble t,o 
Intsln peace and freedom, while the 
Ited States had upheld its commit- 
pg toward Berlin. 

|e Federal Republic was thankful 
SJjhe United States backed Bonn’s 
I of restoring German unity in a state 
fej'ace and by means of sclf-detcrmi- 
wb. ' 

the President also outlined the foun- 
Hons of German- American friend- 
Mtwas,.ha said, bused on thq Ger- 
D contribution towurd the dcvclop- 
[it of America, on Amcricu aid to 
nfciiy after the Second World Wur, 
hfl US commitment to defend Berlin 
on partnership in Nulo. 
icq there were the joint endeavours 
ftp the international economy in 
I health and, in particular, the fun- 
ftotal convictions held in common, 
wse were a belief in democracy, 
idoin and the rule of law. 

the first friendship and trading 
jjy was concluded between the King 
Nsiaandihe United States in 1785 
■ Md hade policy have played an 
^greater role in the evolution of 
JNi-American ties. 

Nhemorative addresses generally 
I to overlook the fact that economic 
have made no less important a con- 
jUon toward consolidation of part- 
“>P than much-vaunted cultural 
security policy considerations, 
nil made the assessment of Germa- 
i todusiflal contribution in the tech- 
^gjral exhibition entitled Bridge 
, he Atlantic all the more welcome. 

\ display of German technological 
laments, it Tanged from the 200 
Juries made by Karl Proteus Stein- 
M General Electric scientist, to the 
JraoSpacelab. 

''ptoient in Germany totalling 
, 5i5bn Is still substantially higher 
' J rtmap : investment in the United 
5 1 but ra' recent years the figures 
W 01 , 6 a little closer. = 
l.| issues in respect of competl- 
countries, subsidies, pro- 
1 World Indebtedness 

"pnology transfer were discreetly 
jr* during the celebrations, 
be i . nds » inference seemed 
^'rtiucism and differences of opl- 

W ’ Wn * 1 ' Viola Herms Drath 

(HindelsblaU, 6 October 1983) 


are the people who will most readily re- 
sist a Soviet invasion." He said Ger- 
mans saw no contradiction about being 
both pro American and against the mis- 
siles. 

But many Americans don't ’under- 
stand the difference between the Greens 
andd the communists or between paci- 
fists an enemies of the USA. 

This could be because not enough 
young people from each country visit 
the other country. 

There is still much ignorance about 
Germany in Washington. Exchange 
programmes have achieved little. 

Even politicians realise that more 
must be done to preserve the friendship 
that has evolved not only as the result 
of the Berlin Airlift. 

The Pensylvanischer Staatsboto was 
the first New World newspaper to print 
the Declaration of Independence — in 
German, and with a modest circulation 
of 813 copies. 

The victorious American revolutiona- 
ries were then allied with the French. 
Hesse mercenaries fought on the side of 
the British, but many defected, married 
American girls and settled. 

Many people in the German-speak- 
ing world did not know what was going 
on in America. Despite this Frederick 
the Great of Prussia signed the first 
trade agreement with the newly inde- 
pendent American republic. 

In 1730, Benjamin Franklin said that 
what originates in Gcrmuny does best 
in America. 

What he meant was not onlygeartK- 
lichkeit and gesundhdt (to cheer a snee- 
ze). Nor did ho mean just frankfurters, 
hamburgers, and sauerkraut. 

Thomas Jefferson, who formulated 
most of the 1776 Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, said during a trip on the 
Rhino in 1788: “Everything in America 


that doesn’t come from England comes 
from here.” 

The 13 Krefeld families that went to 
the New World 300 years ago founded 
Germantown near Philadelphia and 
ushered in organised German immigra- 
tion. 

They became the forebears of tho 60 
million Americans who in tho last cen- 
sus said that they were of German des- 
cent (thus making Germann blood the 
strongest element in the American 
population, even before the Anglo Sax- 
ons). 

.. But the German contribution goes fur 
beyond, cars,, lederhosen, dirndls an 
oompah music, It even goes beyond the 
symbolic of the two American political 
parties — the Republican elephant and 
the Democrat donkey — which were 
suggested by the German cartoonist 
Thomas Nast.. 

Germany's position in the world will 
largely depend on America, said tho 
highly respected German-American 
political leader, journalist, orator, arid 
deCicated reformer Carl Shurz of Li- 
blar, late in the 19th century. He was 
one of the best-known German-Ameri- 
Cans — long before Wernher von 
Braun, Albert Einstein and Henry Kis- 
singer. How right he was. 

But it is also legitimate to ask: What 
would America’s position in Europe bo 
without a close alliance with West Ger- 
many? 

Tire political and military interests of 
-the two countries overlap, as the four 
years since the two-track Nato decision 
have shown.. 

This brings us to the main threat of 
German-American friendship. . 

Professor Livingstone of Georgetown 
University, who is both a friend of the 
Germans and a man who minces no 
words, once said: “Hie Germans are 


Death and disease on high seas 

• i 

dogged the first migrants 


I t is exactly 300 years since the first 
German immigrants, 13 Pietist fami- 
lies from Krefeld, ianded in Philadel- 
phia after & tough Atlantic crossing 
marked by poor food, sickness and 
death. 

The, venture almost 200 years after 
Columbus discovered America trigger*- 
ed a boom. By 1775, when the War of 
Independence . began, there 1 were 
250,000 Germans living in North Ame- 
rica. In Pennsylvania they accounted 
for two-thirds of the population. 

' i 

The influx of religious and economic 
refugees Increased in the 19th century: 
5,5 million Germans arrived between 
1820 and 1914, including 215,000 in 
1854and,250,000in 1882. 

There was more to emigrating in 
those days than booking your passage 
and packing your bags. The German 
states were not prepared to let people 
leave at will. It was not until 1815 that 
free movement was even allowed within 
the German stales.' 

And it took until 1871, when the 


Reich was founded; for the right to emi- 
gifete to be enacted'.. , ' V. 

"Bfefore then, ‘those who wanted to 
leave had to buy their freedom to do so 
by paying ten per cent of what they pos- 
sessed. 

Yet so many left that the worried 
German principalities spoke of depopu- 
lation.' 

But once the depopulated worry was 
overcome the authorities seized on emi- 
gration as a welcome chance to get rid 
of people getting social security benefits 
and black sheep. 

The tidd of emigrants swelled to the 
point where 1 Ariiericd introduced legis- 
lation to stop the influx of paupers, cri- 
minals and prostitutes. ‘ 

From the 1820s, the 'Germans sailed 
from the French : pOrt df Le Havre. But 
Sdori the Gerinan ports of Bremen and 
Bremerhaven entered the emigration 
business and lured passengers to Ger- 
man ships by offering them good ac- 
commodation and organisation; 

Only 50,000 Germans sailed 1 from 
Hamburg between 1836 and 1850. Six 
tlrites as many sailed from Bremeii. 


Europe’s most dependable Nato part- 
ners; they are the greatest admirers of 
the USA; and they are the people who 
will most readily resist a Soviet inva- 
sion.” 

Germans saw no contradiction in 
being pro-American (as polls shows) 
and against the deployment in their 
country of new American missiles. 

But many Americans do not unders- 
tand this; They also don't understand 
tho difference between the Greens and 
communists; between pacifists and ene- 
mies of the USA. : ' 

The reason could bo that few young 
Germans go arid explore America.' Few 
young Americans make a point of visit- 
ing Germany. Yet Germany — both 
East and West — warrants much more 
interist by the superpower America than 
it actually receives. 

Tho improved Bonn- Washington con- 
sultations during tho Geneva talks on 
intermediate range missiles are gratify- 
ing. But there Is still much ignorance 
about German affairs bn Capitol Hill. 

Exchange programmes have achieved 
little. Nobody in Bono should therefore 
be surprised to find that the Kohl go- 
vernment is frequently wrongly assess- 
ed. As a result the US Congress has 
often accused Bonn of being 1 ax in de- 
fence matters. And sometimes doubt 
has beem voiced about Germany'^ de- 
pendability as a democracy and a part- 
ner In the Western Alliance. 

This was even more prevalent during 
the Schmidt government than it is with 
today's centre-right government. 

President Carsten’s state visit cannot 
put everything on an even keel. But he 
should emphasise that the two World 
Wars only strained German-American 
relations, nothing more. 

Tins was largely due to the generosity 
of die American nation — u nution the 
Germans helped build, starting with the 
Krefelders in 1683. 

THls Is an important point at a time 
of stepped up propaganda over the de- 
ployment in Germany of new US missi- 
les, if the Geneva talks break down. 

Emil Biiltc 

(NQrnbcrgor ^achrichtcn, 4 October 1983) 


But Hamburg began to batch up. Iii 
1892 the shipping line Hamburg Ameri- 
kanischo Packetfahrt Actien Gesel/s- 
chafi (Hapag) built barracks along its 
piers for 1,400 emigrants. 

In 1900/01 a whole settlement of 
temporary housing was built on city 
property in the port of Hamburg at a 
cost of 700,000 marks. 

This was not done out of sympathy. 
It was to quarantine people arriving in 
Hamburg for embarkation in case they 
liad diseases. 

The emigrants did not particularly 
mind the quarantine. There was even 
offered' llxxury accommodation for 
those whocouldafTord it. 

Hapag's service on board ship in- 
cluded shops, entertainment arid danc- 
ing. ' ( 

Hamburg’s transit facilities' became 
an attraction: “There's a city, within city 
that" seems transplanted from foreign 
parts. Slavic men stroll the main streets 
wearing boots arid curious hats. There 
are beviek of women in colourful 
skirts,'* is how journalist Nbrbert Jac- 
ques described it. 

h[ot' everybody succeeded In Ameri- 
ca'. One in' five returned after a short 
while either from homesickness, td 
spend the last years in their native land, 
or because they simply could not cope 
with an alien way Of life. 

Gikela SchQtie 
(Die Welt. 6 October 1983) 
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■ DEFENCE 

Nuclear war by mistake 
unlikely, says minister 

_ .“ T, ! er “ f "» risk Of war and wi 
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m-M WOrner says that as far as one can 
reasonably tell there can be no possibi- 
lity of a nuclear war being waged bv 
mistake. 

Comparisons drawn with the shoot- 
ing down of the Korean airliner are in 
Ins view inappropriate. 

Interviewed in Bonn, Herr Warner 
said both superpowers had taken far- 
reaching precautions to ensure that mis- 
takes couldn’t happen. 

. Computers mi 8ht be growing increas- 
mgly perfect, but in America he was 
sure the decisions were taken by people 
not by machines. P 

There were also various security sta- 
ges. Mishaps involving technical hitches 
that triggered warnings had generally 
been spotted, and remedial action 
taken, by people at the first level of se- 
curity checks. 

Following this first level there were at 

least four further stages involving tech- 
nical checks or surveillance by indivi- 
duals. 

As for the shooting down of (he Ko- 
rean Jumbo, Herr Warner said it had 
been the result of calculated considera- 

leiden* ^ ***** ° f Wsb ' ranWn S Soviet 

The airliner had been pursued for so 

alrCraft that the d «ision 
to shoot It down could not have been 
taken locally, let alone by the pilot, 
pie incident had been an instance of 
- "*? makirt * brut *l we 1 

of Its military might, whatever the mo- 
tives might have been. « 

tinPlfp™ h " d defini,e| y keen no qiies- 

tion of nervousness ° r of automatic re- 1 

sponses being involved. J 

* n pnnjlpJe, international regulations >' 
were sufficient to deal with airliners c 
!n«L e off-course and in sensitive air i' 

They were adequate, lie felt, as lone E 
s ’ y ,: ere / b,ded by - But we ou si« 1 

afs ° *p and improve them. u 

Opinion poll findings that over 75 p* 

JU5 *° f F erraans ^estioned wore tb 
opposed to the stationing of new miss- 

!£r wSr3E tad h ‘ m * he J 

(J X et surve ys had also clearly shown sit 
mil *? u V M WheIming raa J° r »ty of Ger- 19 
were in C f a !i at ° Tl indis P en sable and pi. 

”r^;“n^ m 0 i r t‘ be M l und ' s - h ”'’ d 5e 

rJ| 0n v!i? al J ,ut,ilc ceremonies, the gene- fra 
ralpublic showed keen interest * • 

The so-called peace movement was cb 
only a tiny minority in relation to the fit 

population as a whole, ,he ln * 

The electorate had voted in favour of Ov 
the present Bonn government bv a rl..r 
majority and were well aw re of the go Z 
vernment's views on security Issn s ® , 

An a tempt was now being made to J 
undermine this majority decisis by a in 
minority. The government was !? " 

SSfiy a,1 “ w "“If 10 be irritated by Q e “ 
this bid, and certainly not to be per- u 

suaded to change its policy P H 

Wr iStaXT' ° thera may 8enu ‘ 


I There is no risk of war and will be 
i none in future provided we continue to 
pursue the right peace policy." 

He was also questioned on the decla- 
rations by the World Council of Chur- 
ches in Vancouver stigmatising the ma- 
nufacture and stationing of nuclear 
weapons. 

Herr Wflmer said he took such state- 
ments seriously, but in this case the de- 
claration steered clear of crucial issues 
and reached the wrong conclusions. 

“Peace is not in jeopardy because 
weapons exist, not even nuclear wea- 
pons, but because there are dictator- 
ships that are prepared to use their wea- 
pons as a threat." 

,.. H f. had been disappointed that the 
World Council of Churches had made 
not the slightest distinction between ag- 
gressors and defenders, between de- 
mocracy and dictatorship. 

Oskar Urontalne, Social Democratic 

!u 8y 2«!f SaarbrUcken and a member of 
the SPD national executive, has sug- 
gested that Germany should withdraw 
irom Nato. 

Herr Warner said that would mean 
forfeiting security, and with it peace. It 

Rpm,hi"°L be !?" 8 beforo tho Federul 
Republic bowed to the dictates of the 

Soviet Union, where occupied by Rus- 
sia or not. 

nnS 8 o n SPD disarma ment expert , 
and another member of the national i 
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' FsZVr Chancellor Helmut 
■ Principle CoMhe 

J huhe lale ?970s | li "* e * y * 16lped ,0 yrnme 
Speaking In Hamburg ho said that on 
; 5— ft. we “Pons tho Soviet 

new Nl Ch T ld ,‘ OU " inod hls vlews ““ t 
new Neto strategy at a ceremony held 

to mark the tenth anniversaiy of tho 

founding of the Bundeawehr Univeralty! 

He was strongly critical of Moscow. 

In connection with the Soviet medium- 

s7a n of 7 S - !C buiId * Up he ""M- 

972 violated both the 
US-Soviet declaration of prlnci- 

that 1 nni h r^ S M<?sco ^ acknowledged 
W any further arms build-up in the 
medium-rangc sector was unnecessary 
from the viewpoint of Soviet security. * 
***? I 976 » he claimed, the Rus- 

f! a"? insta,lcd 8 new SS-20 launch- 

ing facility per week. 

rhon7ri Sch , midt ’ who was ousted as 
on h thfmprf ° Ctober ' sald his views 
not changed either" 80 mi “ ile ^ had 
In the Salt (now Start) talks the su 
perpowera had limited .he nudear risk 
o their own territoiy. I t was now no !n i 

sr„ 5 " d o. cethedan8er ‘ ,hrea *' a '"B ! 

He said that in his view the “wait in 

woods' " preposai drawn up l„ S™ 

in the summer 0(1982 would hare been l 

a ^mpremlae both aides couwKc" " 

Outlining bis general view on the role " 


executive, has said rig 11 ' 

were to go ahead : jRaPf 1 - 

with missile moder- 

faster missiles re- 
said that was just a 

cd ' shorter- range ' . j *V- 

missiles long before i 

Nnto arrived at its “ 

dual-track decision 

IfsSt sxzz&xzr iiS, 

was regrettable that * (fcw 

."rEaatCm», Wbe,,M ’ hadad0p, ' d 

Anyone who warned to depart from Tal Europe 8 " 

s^SmbSS aSeSSa 


i 

flans to steady commodity 
i prices fall through 


r, ~ e-vo* kuiitpronilSO 

t0 W 10 ap P reciate the 
build-up f tHe eXlst!ng Soviet missile 

Anyone who wanted to postpone 
missile modernisation had to realise 

inflr It A limn n I.I. ■■ 


h«Vi.« ,, uon nad t0 valise heads was right. The 

P0in&r‘rtZr;“ S d ™ Wm .! ,00 ° W “ rh “dKlnmL 


, , , , ■ — **“'o iiXs! 

logical and financial opportsj 
doing so. 

Herr Wflmer felt that lap 
reduction in the number M 
heads was right. The WesiS 


pointless. Those who advocated post- 
ponement today would find reasons to 
advocate It tomorrow. 

In the meantime the Soviet Union 
would catmty carry on with its own mis- 
she build-up. 

Two points that arise from the Soviet 
arms programme particularly worry 
Herr Warner. One is Soviet superiority 

JL/m conve 1 ntlonBl sec tor, the other 
that Moscow is going ahead with its nu- 


Few knew that wenowfwifr 
nuclear warheads, both sirta 
tactical, than In the late 19% 
“Everyone, including pie, is 
defence to be possible wiihfe 
clear weapons. Nato is 
taking u survey, with which It 
agreement, to consider whtfo 
thcr reduction in their numbete 

rcasiblc ”- urn l 

(Der TugCkJpleget, II Sqta 


Schmidt sticks 
by missiles 
decision 





Former Chancellor Helmut 8chmldt 
no change of mind. (Phet0; 

w UC «f r Wea P° ns * b c said: "The 

the fts C ,° ntinue t0 be hallmarked by 
the fact that atomic weapons exist." * 

JL 1 to the defa «« of Eu- 
rope he added that he felt that as the 

1980s went by, the idea of first use of 


nuclenr weapons by Nato in b? 
a conventional Eastern aiiatht 
crcusingly come to bo viewed t 
ceptuble. 

In tho end it would be sent 
proprlotc, which was why i 
would need to look formewtf 
ing that it wus the other side ik 
to decide on first use. 

A conventional balancer^ 
restored In Europe and nfv 
like the intercontinental bri* 
treaties with the Soviet Union. 

The cruciul shortcoming of ® 
fence was the armed forces' h 
manpower reserves capable dl 
mobilised. 

It was wrong to believe mto 
diers could be replaced by 
fence spending. That was why ft 
had retained conscription, ^ 
United States had abolished iii^ 
If aJJ Western armies pw#* 
Bundeswehr'a mobilisation f*?« 
said, it would be no means beaj* 
for the West to resort at an W 
of hostilities to the first uuifP 
nuclear weapons and to call the* 
ble response. . 

The West’s defence strategy* 
an effect on tho other side iMfj 
ed war when it was crcdiblejfl 
ty» he felt, was not its stronger! 

“In this respect we suIR f 
creasing shortcomings in 
public opinion.” This appli«*wrj 
menu from Washington 
churches and to the universities. 9 
If that were not to chan# 
West’s defence capability 
singly doubtful the Soviet 
Herr Schmidt said, jump w 
elusions. xadlgffln& 

(Die Welt. 


Ulrd World countries depend ou a 
fnBge of commodities for foreign 
|L palling commodity prices over 
E few years have hit these coun- 
Erd. Plans were drawn up to stabt- 
I comniodlty prices but these have 
EfleD through. 


L biblical story of Joseph, who 
Koarded wheat during the seven fat 
hud sold it in the lean years, is the 
Recorded case of crisis management 
hgh buffer stocks. 

i this first attempt at an active 
nodity policy was supported by the 
lent forecasting technique of Jo- 
s dream interpreter. It was there- 
much more successful than similar 
Bpts today. 

e aim of the existing five commo- 

g '-nements on coffee, cocoa, sugar, 
and tin is to balance demand 
pply on world markets and pre- 
httep price fluctuations, 
ybtn the price drops below a preset 
shark, the buffer stock managers 
1 the commodity and stockpile it. 
ivtrsely, when tho price rises beyond 
pkt point some of the stockpiled 
piodity is thrown on the market. 

Jw world economic crisis of the past 
k years has shown this mechanism 
Is totally ineffectual. Fuelled by 
pbdlty future deals in London and 
S York ownership can change rapid- 
ifld prices have fallen between 10 
[60 per cent, 

^basket of the world's 30 most im- 
pt commodities has dropped 19 
pat since 1980. 

F cocoa price plummeted through 
f bottom benchmark of US$1 per 
p when buffer stockpiles were 
plug and coffers were empty. The 
pent expired at the end of last 
f. The world market price of cocoa 
W down to 76 cents, 
jjd) price fluctuations are disastrous 
developing countries: 24 of them get 
Wlh of their export earnings from 
alont, Uganda 97 per cent, and 
fabia, Germany’s main supplier, 65 
mU are most dependent. 

«iteo is the Third World's most ira- 
hot trading commodity after oil. It 
Nls for $1 lbn a year. 

representatives of 48 producer 
»26 consumer countries met in Lon- 
l«t month. They started their meet- 
8 gala dinner to celebrate the 
^anniversary of the first commodity 
fjment between the industrial and 
Moping worlds. 

r 1583 agreement was preceded by 
pmatic price slump that hit the 
republics" like a sledgehammer. 
% i®° n WflS not prepared to wait 
p Cuban revolution to spread to 
pt of Latin America. So it Joined 
SjJ y itb Brazil, which accounts for 
r, the world's coffee produc- 
i* a bid to stabilise export ear- 

a Bevere frost in 1975 had des- 
^more than half of Brazil’s coffee 
Wprices quadrupled and the stabl- 
H Wd failed. But m 1977 cofTee 
r [ropped below pre-frost levels, 
t not until the major Latin Ame- 
r producers formed the Bogota 
i VWBt® on the New York 
Exchange and so halted 


the price decline that the USA decided 
to revive the shelved coffee agreement. 

The idea now was no longer to use 
buffer stocks to stabilise prices but to 
impose export quotas on the individual 
producer countries. 

When the price drops below $1.20 a 
pound the quotas are reduced, and 
when it rises above $1.40 they are rais- 
ed. 

What buffer stocks failed to achieve 
with other commodities has worked 
with the quota system for coffee. Prices 
have been relatively stable since 1980 
despite a considerable surplus produc- 
tion. 

Present global stocks amount to 40 
million sacks (of 60 kilos each). This Is 
about half a year's harvest. 

To get rid of the coffee that does not 
fall under the export quotas, many pro- 
ducer countries sold to non-members of 
the agreement at dumping prices. 

The central issue at the London meet- 
ing was therefore how to overcome this 
split in the market. 

The consumer countries urged that 
tho existing price range should be re- 
duced or at least maintained to prevent 
giving an incentive for over-production. 

Developing countries, on the other 
hand, argued that the industrial goods 
they import are also becoming more ex- 
pensive ail the time. 

A 16-ton lorry cost Brazil the equiva- 
lent of 66 sacks of coffee in 1969. It 
now costs double in coffee terms. 

Negotiations are not yet concluded, 
but pundits expect that the old price 
range of $ 1 .20 to $ 1 .40 will be retained. 

This will be made easier by the fact 
that one bone of contention was settled 
last year when the producer countries 
reached agreement on how to divide the 
cake. 

Sugar, which is now being negotiated 
in Geneva is a more difficult issue. The 
main reason why no agreement has yet 
been reached is that the world's second 
largest exporter, the EEC, has not been 
prepared to agree. 

The Community nations want to pre- 
vent their surplus production that is 
thrown on the world market at subsidis- 
ed prices from being reduced. Germany 
alone produces 25 per cent more sugar 
than it consumes. 

The stabilisation of Third World 
commodity earnings has been a key 
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issue of all North-South conferences 
since the mid-1970s. 

At the 1976 Unctad conference in 
Nairobi, the developing nations pre- 
sented a draft integrated raw material 
programme centring around a common 
fund for all commodity agreements. 

The industrial nations have long op- 
posed such a "central marketing autho- 
rity” that would interfere with market 
forces. But in 1980, when they succeed- 
ed in watering down the original blue- 
print, they changed their mind. 

The new fund was to have been di- 
vided In two: $400m in support of exist- 
ing and new commodity agreements 
and $350m to improve the market posi- 
tion of those products that, for what- 
ever reasons, cannot be regulated 
through agrements. 

The parties to the agreement were 
given until 30 September to ratify the 
common fund. 

As a precaution, Bonn set aside 
DM35m in its 1984 budget (the German 
shore) but there is little likelihood that 
the money will ever be used. 

Dieter Kebschull of the Hamburg- 
based HWWA Institute considers the 
common fund idea “as good as dead". 

To come Into force, the agreement 
must be ratified by at least 90 countries 
which would provide two-thirds of the 
money. 

On the day before the deadline only 
56 countries accounting for 37 per cent 
of the money were preppred to ratify. 
Among the major countries missing 
were the USA and the Soviet Union. 

Tho Americans criticise the fund for 
its interference in market forces, ppd 
the USSR blames the former colonial 
powers for the fact that the Third World 
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countries have developed monocultures 
and depend on so few commodities for 
export earnings. 

According to Kebschull, many devel- 
oping countries are now also sceptical 
about the fund. They argue that money 
would be taken out of functioning com- 
modity agreements to support those 
that do not work. 

This is also the reason why the coffee 
countries in particular are no longer in- 
terested. 

But their hopes could prove decep- 
tive. A World Bank study shows that 
coffee prices Will be lagging behind 
thoso for industrial goods until the 
1990s. 

Demand for coffee is unlikely to rise 
by more than one per cent a year. So 
everything will depend on whether the 
producer countries manage to reduce 
their output, the study says. . 

The coffee agreement cannot func- 
tion in the long run as long as there are 
constant surpluses. Less is more in the 
tricky game of export quotas, world 
market prices and export earnings, the 
report says. 

The imbalance of North-South trade 
has many faces. Bangladesh, Asia's 
poor house, is earning less and less 
from its only Important export commo- 
dity, jute. 

The spreading use of synthetics has 
reduced world jute consumption from 
an annual 800,000 tons to 530,000 tons 
in ten years. The price per ton has 
tumbled from $600 to $165. 

Other Third World countries are at 
the mercy of speculators and multina- 
tional corporations that dictate prices 
and pocket most of the proceeds. 

Sri Lanka sees no more than 15 to 20 
pfennigs of every deutsohemark Ger- 
mans spend on tea. The same applies to 
Kenya. Tea is a cross case because new 
producers in Africa are now competing 
. with the traditional growers in Asia^ 
Moreover, as the producers are disunit- 
ed this makes common action Impossl^ 
ble. 

. The developing countries had pinned 
great hopes for the common fund on 
the Unctad VI conference in ' Belgrade 
earlier this year. 

Though Bonn had promised to ratify 
1 the fund this year, the Bonq-London- 
Wasfcington axis [was not prepared to 
make any further concessions. 

Trade barriers and high tariffs on in- 
dustrial, goods Imposed by the EEC and 
the USA have prevented Third World 
countries from, processing their raw 
materials and exporting the finished 
products to the Industrial world. 

But the West is also increasingly — 

Continued on pag« 6 
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■ EMPLOYMENT 

Why firms won’t 
hire more 
apprentices 

M any companies are reluctant to 
hire apprentices becauso of tho 
cost of training them, according to a re- 
port. 

by the CDU economic 
council ( Wirtschaflsrat % reveals that 45 
i per cent of companies polled gave this 
reason for not taking on more apprenti- 
ces. 

Pay was only one item. In 1980 it avc- 
: ra « cd out at DM5,954 a year. But the 
pBr a PP renti °o was about 

DMinmni® yBar * lt Wfls as hl ‘« h as 
DM30,000 in some cases. 

. -*S« 8urvey was “med out among 
1,200 firms. It shows that even the most 
expensive apprentice is cheaper than a 

“*l enfty f? deat But studonfs 
costs are paid by the taxpayer. 

- Apprentices spent a short time ac- 
tually at the work bench, say the re- 
spondent companies. By the time two 

outSdfl fhfl 6k 8Chao1, traiafa 8 ‘‘me 
23"? ft ^“Paay 30 days an- 
nual holiday wore deducted, the ap- a 

a year W ° r ^* d for abou ‘ °nly 90 days 

h»I? iB r ade ^ inill 6 005,8 DM23.70 an e 
fSn A q . uall , ned fa =toiy worker in d 
9 *“ “raed only DM23.40 an hour, 

JSf. .Mpetafant recommends that tt 
tra h Mno L b “ “* back and on-the-job al 

ho?id 8 n ^ C r flSed ApprenUce pay 
lawyer? inCT .?“! 1 over the next _ 

_ . Companies made about 40 other oh- 
,0 *“ n ‘"8 apprentices. They In- 
cluded youth protection lawa such as a 
ban on Sunday work and job restrict 

K!s;r l,wr,i ’ v,srt '' rd - t»< 

Fo^“ 0n S,andaKls we ™ criticised. 
Fomr-four pcr cent or the firms sold a CO i 

waf lack'of Z reJ ? clinE cPP'^anls m 
aaths and apolllng^ 8 °"’ |» d 

The situation was not helped by vo- ton 
cational schools. They gave no German. !?£ 

nnHm B ° so apprentices could’ / 
no *'“P™« ••'rough formal education J 
The Federal Labour Office al.o ? p 

SSMasss 5 

*^Counf if*"** I? wrott 8 companies!^ diid 
Counsellors often know neither fh*» uSP 

noP -* ob Qualifications. This {kit 
Ignorance results in misdirecting a D Dli i ■ . 
can, a which leads to not only delaysln 
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biggest 

traders 


Young man’s new chapter 


a ceremony dettng back to the time if Outonbe^^ToSaZS^!^ 

& e ^‘ n r eCeS,a,y “a. were lack of intoj^kt 

The Labour Office should give ami 8 ? d listIessness * Jt was sue- 

tude tests to applicants befpre sending m a ico ho . J e . reaso " for P 0 ™ perfor- 
hem for interviews. This would reduce in ihe hnm^ b ° 6 ° U8ht ,n schoola a,ld 
the number of rejections and multirio 1 h ° me ' 
applications. Part of the reason was the negative 

Complaints were also made about be- Ima0e J l Y cn t0 bu sincssmcn through 

syura.’Kr— « 

2SS 5 *?-* 

Among the most frequent reason for Wolfgang Hoffmann 

f°* c Zell, 7 October 1983) 


f DM 160m plan o ^ 
triiming for between ^ 
young people. m 

Federal Education Mifc 

Wilms suys the money 

mn ]y m , arcas whereiW 
prcntlccsliip vacancies |? 

gids! 18 hl8h * Priori ty wiBh 

The scheme will not 
disc company training. Alls 
will bo nan-company. 
Trade guilds and dual* 
mercc and industry have bee 

support the scheme. 

The programme will 
who were unable to find« 
Place by 30 September. Toi 
beginn by 3 1 March netiya, 
The pay is to bo restrict 
n month. The government d 
social security costs. 

Training is to be swiidxdb 
ny apprenticeships as soon&is 
Thera will be no needfoni 

unemployment ami 

in Germany J 

Under 20s out of H 

work (first quarter 1982 H 
figures) u£ng {] 


improves despite exports 

i ■. i 

l German economy is slowly im- ened against important currencies such 
Lying, For the. first time since the as the dollar and the yen. This should 
p improvement is not because of .. have given German industry and advan* 
El but despite them. thge. But It has not worked out that wav. 

Sort performance Is having a dam: It had been forecast that the. upturn 

!g effect on growth. That is one in the United States would have given 
« why the upturn expected after world trade a boost. But its effect on 
^ Q ge of government in Bonn has German exports i appears to have been 
much smaller than hoped for. small. ! 

sorts in the first seven months Despite considerable American de- 
fown by 2,2 per cent compared to mand, exporters to the USA benefited 
(’f, That is more than DM 5bn. only moderately, by 2.4 per cent. 

L major customers, France and the But the mood; among exporters has 

pfoun tries, cut their German im- improved. July saw the first rise in ex- 
Respectively by nine and 16 per port orders for a<i long time, making 
iyer the period. them forget the Simultaneous slump in 

I figures would have been even domestic orders. 

[but for Britain and the East Bloc. Bonn Economic Affairs Minister 
[took 12 per cent and 10 per cent Count Lambsdorff now expects exports 
^respectively. to pick up. He also expects domestic im 

pp in business was expected with vestment to get off the ground again be* 
toping countries. But instead there 1 cause production facilities are being 
[tittle growth. more fully used. , . . : 

| drop In exports overall is surpris* But there is much to indicate that the 
ittusotho deutschemark has weak- boom in orders will not last. Even the 




Sweden 


B r i UU «u U |, time. 

Somechewed gum, wore punk clo- 
thes and oven appeared slightly drunk 
at Interviews, reported the survey. 
Among the most' frequent reason for 


World commodity prices 

ouZ. in . d ‘f cc «y - ro Sg B fife consc- bssef 8l, ° Uld b ° COmpcnautcd f ° r UioT 

quences of the raw mntcriah crisis. .' 1 

inabil “y of many dcvelooino I ,lls systcm hus b wn opcrutinc in -i 
m^ n h tnC3 7°/ C L Qpay thcir riobts is at ""J®*!!? fa6hlon between the 6 EEC 
much part of this crises us is German Und i e Arricu n, Caribbean und Fucific 

WrtrM^r 8 decIlning ex Porls to the Third C ° Unlrics 6 ‘nce the 1970s. 
lontoDki 8 M year ’ 8 f xporls t0 tho d «ve- Community 8et aside ahom 

threC Pef * m ’ S no ,5 H bn - 10 ? abi,,so aommodiiy e a “ 
At toLK 0I ? fi ‘ 3 8natihg. f In 8 8 d ««ng the five-year period of the 

“'ft l ;l S Jobs depend on ,ust Lo "»6 Convention: P ° r “ ,C 

German Insdtuto rl^L^ 3 * ho emptlU h °Qutok| Se,S fitabiIisation 

=a«xss"-- 

dals-pro- Negotiations on Lom6 are now be- 
the sta- ginning In Brussels. To prove thZ 
s dea Is stabilisation system works the rnmm 

£2? nitywi " have '° booS' 
y prica . 


n .0 government Z- “f Instlt “' a f-r Economic Re- 

'wrongcompaniesJ 8 diid°h“dZtoSn ^ " W ““'•ab-pto- 
en know neither the bEin Ir P 8 “ untnes •» the sta- 
qualifications; This that torll/ ^ 0 “ m ! n 8a. Hs idea Is 
1 misdirecting appli- ndlonaer h ™? et ““•“““ms Bliould 

i-.ia.work ~ — -| 

Most popular careers (figures Jan. 1982 ) 



nmm0' As proportion of m 
u . ,*,]a \ ,\ . t r i r ii H ra 

federal budget funds this yeas 
Instuud, un initiul DM 3 m wHlk 
ulbcwhero and DM85m will to 
from the Labour Minlsliyb# 
Education Ministry. 

Another DM72m will be if# 
ween 1985 und 1987, 

Frau Wilms said that il}#^ 
able so far show that the toil* 3 
nrtunity has honoured its on#® 
provide 685,000 company iff 1 
ships this year - 30,000 muff* 
year. 

The number of applicant 
than anticipated at the beiin^ 
year. 

(H«mburg«r AbewJbltt 


Lambsdorff in 
China to 
promote trade 

fe -Chinese trade, Iff picking up 
iiarldng time last year. Ger- 
I shipments to China rose by well 
F40 per cent in the first seven 
M of this year against the same 
gin' 1982. 

P reason Is that some projects that 
|b«h slowed down in the early 
pare now being speeded up. 
jtah Economic Affairs Minister 
&t Lambsdorff Is in Peking for tho 
pj conference of the Gorman-Chi- 
i Bconomlo Affairs Committee. , « 
jjunt Lambsdorff Ib aiming to pro- 
s trade- and industrial cooperation. 
P sign an investment promotion 
pte^tlpn agreement intended to 
gfrage joint ventures between Ger- 
Bud China, .... 

WM,ry, shipbuilding and steel ac- 
f f°r most of the increase in exports, 
ne export of steel pipes rose 15- fold 
nhe Mme period last year. Machi- 
[ exports were up 15 per cent. 1 . 


thge. But it has not worked out that wav. Italy 

It had been forecast that the. upturn • . 

in the United States would have given BelgJ flfl 5TERS «»_. mjf 

world trade a boost. But its effect on Lux. WM gB|| m 

German exports I appears to have been rm*VM 

small. ! \W&m Sweden 

Despite considerable American de- . 
mand, exporters to the USA benefited \K2M 
only moderately, by 2.4 per cent. South Korea 

But the mood; among exporters has 
improved. July saw the .first rise in ex- 
port orders for a<i long time, making - . 

them forget the Simultaneous slump in balance trade figures by reducing do- 
domestlc orders. ■■ mestic power. 

Bonn Economic Affairs Minister This means that the European market 

Count Lambsdorff now expects exports will become smaller and exports con- 
to pick up. He also expects domestic in- siderably more difficult — serious for a 
vestment to get off the ground again be- country as export-dependent as Germany, 
cause production facilities are being . Major trading partners like Italy, the 
more fully used. Netherlands and Belgium cannot afford 

But there is much to indicate that the . to maintain the present level of Imports, 
boom in orders will not last. Even the And France, by far the most important 
otherwise rather optimistic Bundesbank buyer of German goods, wants to elimi- 
thinks so. It has warned that one good cate its trade deficit which last year was 
monthdoesnotnecflssarilymeanatrend. FFlOObn. • 

There are important reasons to assum- - West Germany accounts for close to 

e that there will be no runaway growth half of France's deficit, so It Is obvious 

in exports.. The upturn in the USA is who will have to suffer, 
slowing and Third World demand Is 11- . . Balanced trade between France . and 

kely to decline. And EEC nations are li- Germany can only be achieved if. the 

kply. to cut imports markedly next year. franc is not overvalued against the 

Important Community, ^untries (ai- deutschemark* But that is exactly what 

most half Germany's foreign trade is it is only six months after the last de- 

withln the EEC) have started drive to valuation. 

" • ’’ 

T he Soviet Union cleverly, played I Dinftlinft > Q AVI at - 
Western bankers off against one an- . JTlJJGlIIlCe OUtICI j 
other to wring big advantages in . credits t 

for tlie recently completed Siberian ; cunning won 

France offered tlie lowest rate, 7.8 per : QfVAC ' 

cent, for : credit involving French con- ‘ Dig ^UVStniugvS . 
tracts. The Russians demanded this rate ° 

from all banks and were given it. , j ves pay for the deficit caused by the low 
State subsidies made this !i)terp$t rate rate. So exporters given the loans had to! 
possible in France pnd Italy, |ri perma- I pay the difference between the terms: 
ny. It was the pipeline component ma- agreed on and actual costs. j 

kers who suffered. This riwant increasing prices to .un- 

The Soviet tartta in the negotiations ; competitive levels, in some cases is 
have been revealed by the former head i high as 33 per cent. German firmB were 
of the Deutsche ’ Bank office in Mos- . expected to win the major share of the 
cow, Axel Lebphn, writing in the Ger- ‘ DM lObn value of the pipeline contracts 
mail quarterly forelgh affairs,, revie# ; but in the end they cornered only a 
^ ■’ >! ' 1 " ' small amount. 


German firms which did win con 


State subsidy. They could' not thcJhsel- tracts had to accept low profits or even 


South Korea, 


balance trade figures by reducing do- 
mestic power. 

This means that the European market 
will become smaller and exports con- 
siderably more difficult — serious for a 
country as export-dependent as Germany. 

. Major trading partners like Italy, the 
Netherlands and Belgium cannot afford 
- to maintain the present level of Imports. 
And France, by far the most important 
buyer of German goods, wants to elimi- 
nate its trade deficit which last year was 
FFlOObn. ■ 

. West Germany accounts for close to 
half of France's deficit, so It is obvious 
who will have to suffer. 

. . Balanced trade between France . and 
Germany can only be achieved if. the 
franc is not overvalued against the 
deutschemark* But that is exactly what 
it is only six months after the last de- 
valuation.' 


Pipeline: Soviet 
cunning won 
big advantages 

ves pay for the deficit caused by the low 
rate. So exporters given the loans had to| 
pay the difference between the terms: 
agreed on and actual costs. | 

This riwant Increasing prices to .un- 
competitive levels, in some cases fas 
high as 33 per cent. German firmB were 


Boys 


Aui o mecha nics 357^4 

4 5 M 2 1 


HOW nilUCh MhlngmechMlo Bank 
Huu I Bricklayer (iJJJf Struct, draughtsman 


^export of steel pipes rose l5-.fold mail quarterly forelgh affatrs, revleuf, 
j, the Mine period last year. Machi- Aussenpo/ltik. . , . •; 

'exports were up 1 5 per cent. ' 1 . 1 He said German banks Were given po 

1 addition, China has ships Worth State, subsidy. They could not , fhems^- 

2l2m on orderi including six con- 

VAesaU '. 11 -.' r ■ * J 1.1 J 


Girls 



Businesswomen 
Doctor's assist. 
IStndust. businesswomen 
I Retailers 


they earn 

Monthly , 
Income for 
trainees 
1082 In DM 






I Bank clerks 
Solicitor’s clerks 


Dre!^ 



Ine mech. 

, Salesman 
I Q Farmer 



Mce workers 
jA^nianls’oJerks 


Electrician p g r 


Baker Auto C^nter FiH ^ Cook 
mechanic m 


Doctor's 


— vessels that are th be subsidised 
to German shipyards. 
KJrman.Chinese trade reached ite 
| n 1981 with a value of DM4bn. In 
W, “ topped to DM3.7bn because of 
ir gr® * m pre cautious Import policy; ■ 
Rafter K* 1 m 1 will -hot rise as dramatically as 
£2 BS a but ^ wiJ l nevertheless pick 
Hf4S^ Bonn Economic Affairs Minis- 
W'mmil y.. . 

B 6th Five-year Plan which, was 

■BgM, .December, provides for the 
HMr^PWwt of the coal industry,, the 
CMiyfrork, harbours, inland shipping 
* *^P°ver stations. ‘ . . , , . 

KB lirjl^f al lnn with Germany’s small 
■liiiffil l lnm ""‘I finna i? likely, to be 
u • ^‘Hoiigh a Chinese delegation 
- 250 medium sized pror 

■issisL' Kfl„r??*',9f .them have not yet got 
5 F° nd ,ihe Idea stage. ' 

. Jr,- - . Heinz Murmann 

w00 00 >^t ■■ \ K®ner SUdt-Aaielger, 4 October 1983) 
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Exports In (billion (1982) 
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Canada 
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Despite government efforts, prices in 
France are rising at three times the Ger- 
man rate. 

It is therefore only a matter of time 
before the franc comes under pressure 
again, necessitating a new. realignment 
of exchange rates within the European 
Monetary System (EMS). , 

And since such realignments usually 
Include all EMS currencies, the de,ut- 
schemark js.bound to.be revalued steep- 
ly against the other EMS curreqeies-by 
the beginning of next year at the latest. 

Experience with the last revaluation 
shows that in times of stagnating world 
trade a revaluation of the , deutschemark 
would dctract from. Germany's .competi- 
tiveness within the EEC. 

So that rules out an export miracle to 
put the sagging economy . back on its 
feet. . _ Hans Georg Under. . 

(NUmbugtr N&dirichien. 3 Octobw 1983) 


losses just to, keep production going 
and keep jobs. 

Yet it was the German companies 
who had played a leading part in the te- 
dious and politically controversial ne* 
gotiations. . 

Italy 1 'and: France managed to secure 
privileged positions for themselves. 

The Soviets were equally clever in 
playing one country against the other 
when It came to negotiating- prices, wri- 
tes Lebajm. 

There was- a sort of "negotiation 
merry-go-round” in the course of which 
the Russian delegates sounded out Ger- 
man suppliers first and then did the 
same in Italy, France, Japan and other 
countries. 

In this way they negotiated in stages 
but parallel with competing countries 
and suppliers. 

This enabled them to almost simulta- 
neously present competing Western 
firms with tenders they received from 
others, using this to obtain the best 
terms., r ! 

In the yean of negotiating, Western 
exporters lowered their priced up to 60 
per cent, according to, Soviet sources. J 

Iron and steel group Salzgitter with- 
drew a . bid because Soviet demands 
were not commercially feasible. 

A. Dutch bid to obtain better, terms 
and conditions by forming an Interest 
group of all suppliers prompted the So- 
viets to cancel all orders from Dutch 
firms. The Netherlands responded by 
waiving additional gas purchases from 
the Soviet Union. 

The Japanese elbowed their way into 
what was originally a purely Soviet- Eu- 
ropean project to the extent where they 
then captured the lion's share of the or- 
ders. <*P* 

(Killer NicHrlchun, 30 September 1931) 
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migrants policies 

No quick solutions in sight in 
spite of good intentions 

Vfinr PlianralU. V.lii. ■ 


- 1104 - 16 October 1983 


THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


F government priori^ac! »ra™n “ °!j d f ecrees : lnle - “Hed on to draft 

Ion on migrant works™ and their rami- sE““om m ZfetoT "JT pro P° sal3 f »f finan- 

^Bn.^.ittishaaasntaiiyhssn,,, ** *° 

has consistently said that it 

couldn’t work wondera. That is verv * d !? e, P inate obstacles or to 

S? * £ * P er f°mance d?m^ t ! ikC ‘ y ‘° mak ° 

Between October 1982 and March 
1983, when the general election was 
held, only one move was made by 
Chancellor Kohl’s government. 

Interior Minister Friedrich Zimmer- 
mann set up a working party consisting 
?” d ^ nrf government and 


"J,, , 7 “ n “ s periormance 

need not be assessed in terms of mira- 
cles. 

But it did promise to deal promptly 

trv h nnI?f nt *i? r0bIemS facin * the coun ' 

try, and in this case it has failed to live 
up to its promise. 

,SfL™! , ; an * worlters .. formed 


r; -v piugittinniB USieO II 

Helmut Kohl’s 13 October 1982 govern- 
ment policy statement. It was framed 

concepts’'* 11 ' 6 “ th ™ fundaraentaJ 

'„ nl S 0n ?f forei fi n residents as 
the overriding objective 

• limitation of any further influx by 
™“ a f ® oontmued ban on recruit- 
=?*■*- w ° rfcore al, d restric. 

Sn^r“ f0rthe,rfaraili - 

• promotion and facilitation of read!- 

retam to rtf Par * ° f !? reiin nationa,! to 
return to their countries of origin. 

L S s cloarIy Dot an objective 
b ®. achi ®ved in the lifetime of a 
«ngJe parliament: it la a permanent 

Taken seriously as a target, it will not 


y±sitissa 

^BfflSBeases 

Winsciuitucinjiig. 

OiwiapniM+aMiUfc,,,,,^, 

„ CSSSRSB 

OVNiquoatonian no 

"'**aSS 


the problem. 

By March 1983 they were to submit a 
report on the probiems of aliens policy 
and possibilities of solving them. 

They finished their work on time and 
t f® ~? nn Cabinet expressed satisfac- 
tion. Their recommandations have since 
been under consideration by Interior 
Ministry and Labour Ministry officials. 

But no-one yet knows what proposals 
Ministry officials will end up by sub- 
nutting; they have been given no clear 
guidance by the government on what is 
required. 

1983 rn fl °HH SPeCt d ° 6S th ° Ma «* 
1983 coalition agreement avoid genera- 

S» eldown,obrass, “ kao " 

Labour Minister Norbert BlQm was 


encourage migrant 
workers to return 
home. This point 
has been dealt with. 
Herr BIflni came to 
terms with Finan- 
ce Minister Stolten- 
berg in next to no 
time and legislation 
has been tabled. In 
view of shortage of 
cash a repatriation 


Foreigners tooSSjV-gY 

Percentages against total dm /,oi. * NEH 

No era of power cuts as 
supply outstrips demand 

■ n.^halt hrtnrfl chairman of has ornu/n trnirh mnm clmulu nP 


w.w; 

wursers lorrned of Federal nmi — 0, ” lu e view or snortage or IPS. Prop of 

srsa 

ment policy statement. It wno n .. * DMinsnn ...:n i 


1 A v * 

Barthelt, board chairman of has grown much more slowly of lute 
nens subsidiary Kraftwerk than, for instance, was anticipated in 
*}, once had visions of the the second half of the 1970s (despite the 

_ »..* AiNtr Bnmnn . oil Crisis). 

In 1979 a Berlin economic research 
institute was still confident enough to 
jgflflO puvtWl • forecast annual power consumption 

hpany, Kraftwerk Union, manu- growth rates of between 3.6 and 4.2 per 
n power station plant and equip- cent between 1977 and 1983. 

T* So far the pundits have been well 

he forecast, German utili- wide of the mark. By 1982 the growth 
. rate WM a njojeat 1.7 per cent, and the 


subsidiary Kraftwerk 
Au, once had visions of the 
fling out over Europe. 

E ber 1969.be felt it would only 
»r of time before the demand 
c porter outstripped supply. 


German coal indus- 
try could look for- 
ward to a glowing 
future. By 1975 the 
demand for coal 
would amount to 
184 million tons per 
annum. Ten years 
later the mining in- 
dustry went to the 
wall and in 197S 
German coal out- 
put was down to 77 
million tons. The 
great days of ener- 
gy expectations 
were in the first 
half of the 1970s 
when computers 
uncritically set 
about projecting 
Wlrtschaflsmmder 
statistics way into 
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DM10,500 will be 
offered to migrant 
workers willing to 
return home with 
their families for 
good. The offer will 
be open to migrant 
workers from Yu- 
goslavia, Korcu, 

Morocco, Portugal, 

Spain, Tunisia and Turkey. They will 
also be entitled to cash snve-us-you- 
carn deposits immediately and to an 

refund of thclr em P | °y a ^ 

stonfund . 0 " 8 ‘° ' h ° ir reSpeC,ivo pc "- 

t u^r 0,herwise bo a “id is that 
the Bonn government has kept up the 

ban on recruitment of migrant workers 
in force since 1973. Crs 

But that was a point 011 which nil 
nn, r hT, Cdfr0m Ih « outset. 50 ii can- 
grand dts to hlVB h®™ part or ““y 

e v S hnl h0t ^ 08 far j aS U ° nn '» a,,Cns POH- 
h f s P r °B r fssud over the past year 

part from visits to Turkey by pollil* 

^“ ns . ™sing ftom Dorlin niuyor RI- 

marn n ^rt ZS r ll ? kC , r 10 L “ bour Minister 
nrann. d 1 ri0r Minl6ler Zimmer- 

These visits may have beon necessurv 
and useful to check the view taTcn by 
tho government hardest-hit by Bonn's 

EVr; ™* fnrelgn re/idenMn 
many lsa Turk^* 6 ™ Republ, ° of Oaf- 

Bnnll 1 ." 0 “" on has been ,ake " by the 
Bonn government as a result, an thera Is 

discussing. 11 * 0 ° f ape ®* n b moves need 
Iln?rt rtr Zlmmermann ’ for iasfance, out- 

Uie B^nS me h " 8 Iens,hy s P eech 10 

where h» d n 8 S™ 6 alTairs coml “e« 
where he proposed to amend the Aliens 

wo™ to; 1 " fMtUreS of ,he Bu '. he said, 

Jf, a ,i alalo * uo of grounds on which ap- 
berafS; * re,id “ Ce pemi " ““id 

• a temporary residence category for 
«ay. study purpose, that ruled om any' 
rraidence”* ^ ua l l ^ C8 *,° n io r permanent 

• the Introduction of a riKht of 
iTto for , fami, y ambers that was link- 

• compulsory (not automatic) resl- 

tsrjpsi for rorei8n " a «°^ 


11 . 7 % 
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Receive 
regular soc. sec. 
cash (1981) 
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d lack an essential power re- rate was a modest 1.7 per cent, and tl 
cm 1985 power supplies would power supply will not be in jeopardy in " ri# . w Jf ,J< ““ f * ru "Y” 
ir be fully available everywhere 1985 even though the installed capacity [he fliture/lSasefr 
lietlnie. of German nuclear power stations will J tl ■ / 

Knizia, board chairman of Ver- amount to no more than about 17,000 f 0Qk dua u as 


Shetlnie. 

I Knizia, board chairman of Ver- 
'•Icktrizitfltswerke Westfalen AG 
Quad, took a similar view, call- 
Xprll 1980 for swift expansion of 
f power capacity. 

'e turn of the century he felt 
ould need to be about 70,000 
rttts of installed nuclear power 
i capacity if the country was to be 
fan energy future 

the broad 

going to happen. ■ 

,rf°‘ preliminaiy „ nDte 0 f far greater mo- 

Id cun the Cab net m dXL «. j u.. *u- 



megawatts. 

Even the current power reserve is a 
reassuring 7,000 megawatts, and some 
claim it is more than 10,000 megawatts. 

Nominally the backlog could be even 
greater. Last year’s peak power require- 
ment was 51,000 megawatts on 15 De- 
cember. Installed bottleneck capacity is 

n on nnn 


; Wv y 


sumed the propor- 
tions of a dogma. 

Now, in 1983, we 
know that forecasts 
in those days yvere 
in reality built on 

sand. In 1971 pri- „ 

mary energy con- Hurry while stocks 
sumption totalling lor sals. 

500 million tons was anticipated by 


- \ 

\ ":*v 

' '/sii&'.ii ■ 
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Tr 1 ' Eif an energy luture. a statistical 80,000 megawatts or so. sumotion ‘totalline for sals 

outlines of pote f ' woald hav , e meant bulI ? i " g ,wo , D™t«he Shell in 1979 was arguably J00 P „ illlon tons * was anti cipated by 
ippen W r 8 mw nuclear power s,allons a the «™t major fuel and power firm to , 980 The ac , ua| , otal was 39 g milIio n 

il prcliminaivM.1, , , „ , proclaim that the tumroundhad occur- tons iand it declined to 361 million tons 

i,r n "S-U autumn a note °f greater mo- red. It forecast that energy consumption , ac * „ -nP 

in the Federal Republic of Germany 
would be increasing much more slowly 

tliov, in lha nnsi 


held cun the Cabinet gtu 
tuils such us (he Aliens BE,, 
then can the Interior Minhtq 
crimo and political «t 
foreign residents; 

• clear legal provisions 
right to join families, Ind 
husbands or wives. 

If it were up to Heir « 
tho Bill would already haw, 
ducod. But it isn't, certainly 
uliens policy is concerned. 

Tho Interior Ministry a. 
ing on tho draft have their 

Tl. - a. ii « . 


Ion has been sounded by the 
industry. "Power consumption is 
tly growing so slowly,” Herr Kni- 
it noted in a newspaper interview, 
die light-water reactor in Hamm 
** be needed until much later than 

the past he has seldom tired of t bc- 
!g lhe North Rhine- Westphnliun 
» government for dragging its feet 
Riming permission for the Hamm 
'or. 

,now takes an altogether different 
the capacity will probably not be 
41 until the mid-1990s und not by 


0t «=5T3taT Kay ' ^ « *onl and «M * 

" V ' da " d wor *“d in Oermany for years’ 0 v err,din 8 objecllve. inlejB* 
• uddlllonal rteasu™. : 


CDU dd hi 0 CSU?nd"ih r “ n r, , n Combat 
• ,ne uu and the FDP, slake out 


—a mv uitm iinrc - - . . . ‘ . J , 

Tho Minister is waiting for 1# 1,111,1 lho mid-1990s und not by 
to adopt guidelines. jMSinning of the decade, us so fur 

lurgest power uli- 

conlroveSa? l co!flIttonS*M&??^ b ‘^ es ^^ scbe EIe j ctrizU 

cellar lies so for chosen loi*Kf *9 of , E f; n ' ““'P* 10 bo rc ‘ 
n n i Jr* its estimated future demand, re- 

The Free Democrats, estimates substantially. 

in the coalition led ^Tffwvers have claimed that RWE is 

mocrat Kohl, make no iKWwpin unhappy with the new environ- 

drslikes of restrictive aliempm al regulations governing power sta- 

auressuch as Herr ZinunwJ atmospheric pollution. 

are urgently needed, espew? K new regulations. provide a conve- 

spect of tho Turks. [excuse for indefinitely postponing 

Aliens com misioner Liselttff .instruction of two new brown 

u Free Democrat, is at dagtf -tired power stations it has been 

with Herr Zimmennann, apd ping, 

seems increasingly determine I 1 * ns Rlbinger, in his days as Prime 
u stand over the issue. jster of Baden-Wtirttemberg, had 

The Liberals are strongly W I? vislons of lhe lights going out at 
his plan to reduce from 16 f power cuts, 

at which migrant worked * *WK his successor, sees, no 

must qualify for residence ptf* re « under pressure to reach 

-to,., c r* _ un , d& ons on the nuclear power station 
so to Democrat* .constraoUon at Wyhl. n,ero is 
so their left-wingers argot. » ^surplus nuclear power available 

hDP h “ alread / "> ad " K neighbouring France, 
rancessions to the current #» «, tbe begi ‘ ning of , he )9g0s the 

1’ . JJ industry has been obliged to rea- 

As Jong as Herr Kohl ftw ^ ™>t Its in some instances militant 
issue at the coalition 'Ulfel^ an ns for the construction of new 
ders of the three coalition power stations can no longer be 

dramatic emphasis, 
its day it was indirectly encourag- 
yje Bonn governmenr, which in 
that by 1980 at least 40,000 
°f Installed nuclear power 
4 0 w°uld be useful, and prefera- 

j mere 10,400 megawatts have 
n ™» ®nd power consumption 


than in the past 

One can but hope Shell got it right. 
All previous forecasts have pretty well 
failed to do so. Comparison of over 130 
estimates made between 1955 uhd 1981 
shows the pundits to have had a poor 
track record. 

They have even performed poorly in 
short-term forecasts over periods of, 
say, five or 10 years. 

Comparison of figures also shows, 
however, that the experts seem to hove 
been expecting constant growth, only 
taking a more level-headed view from 
ubout 1981. 

Until about 1970 the estimates were 
reasonably sober and realistic. At times 
growth actually exceeded expectations. 
But this judgement otily applies to over- 
ull energy consumption forecasts. 

Forecasts of the extent to which indi- 
vidual categories or energy will be used 
tend to fall well wide of the mark. A 
trio of nuclear experts, Armand, Etzel 
und Giordani, made a classic miscalcu- 
lation in 1957. 

In a Euretom report they said the 


last year. 

Throughout the 1970s next to no-one 
expected that energy consumption 
might possibly decline, but that was 
what happened. 

According to current estimates the 
500 million tons target will not be 
reached until the turn of tho century. 

Comparable errors were made in re- 
spect of nuclear power, the proportion 
of which was in 1975 expected to 
amount to between 90 million and 100 
million tons of coal equivalent by 1985. 

In 1980 the pundits decided this total 
wus not likely to be reached until the 
year 2000. - ■ 

Views doffer as to why tho forecasts 
have been so wrong und whut economic 
trends and (rends in consumer beha- 
viour could have been foreseen. 

Are the forecasts just rough guesses 
or are they serious estimates? "Econo- 
mic, forecasting $uys Essen economists," 
Hans-Jouchiin Rummert, “is not an 
exact science. 

“It is an art of limiting the probable, 
always assuming that the premises on 
which' the estimate is based continue to 
prove accurate.” Leonhard Spielhofer 
(Slutlgurter Zeltung, I October 1983) 


issue hi me coalition yaw? 
ders of the three coalition f 
a Bill in keeping with CaH^ 
lines. 

The Bonn government pbj 
take action on migrant w0 ^ . 
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last... the Llnaoh hydro-electric dam ta 

{Pbolo: Rita Weber) 

Town puts its 
hydro dam 
on the market 

V flhrenbach, population 4,500, is a 
small town in the Black Forest, it 
has put up a complete reservoir dam or 
barrage for sale. 

There are times, says a town hull offi- 
cial, when the phone never stops ring- 
ing. ft is usually people ringing up to 
iipk whether the Linach dam is still for 
sale. 

Not all enquiries have been from se- 
riously interested parties, but there are 
currently felt to be about 20 genuine 
prospective customers. 

The local authority has decided to 
sell the dam because funds ure so low 
that Vflhrenbach can no longer afford 
to maintain and run it. 

Any prospective buyer is likely to 
have to invest well over DM1 m In his 
purchase, but the dam Is a listed monu- 
ment and the only one of its kind in Eu- 
rope. 

Its architectural merit is not what in- 
terests potential purchasers, however. It 
is not merely a plaything of the rich. 

Investors are hoping the dam will 
earn good money as the cost of fuel and 
power spirals. > The dun , includes a 
power station that was run by the town 
until 1973. . . 

The sale of the Linach dam, which is 
a popular destination among hikers iti 
the Black Forest, is not just an unortho- 
dox business proposition. 

It also reflects striking changes in the 
energy bade, with small-scale power ge- 
neration gradually reverting to profita- 
bility. 

The dam is 143 metres (469ft) wide 
and 30 metres (98ft) tall. It was built in 
the early L920s by Vflhrenbach to enab- 
le the town to generate its own electric 
power. 

It held 11.3 million cubic metres of 
water and the hydroelectric power out- 
put was enough to generate over one 
million kilowatt hours per year, or 

Continued on page 10 
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New short-haul Airbus in service 
by 1988, says minister 


France, Britain and the Federal Republic 
nive agreed on going ahead with (he (bird 
Airbus, the A320, according fo the 
Wench Transport Minister, Charles FI- 
terman. No formal agreement has been 
made about the proposed 150-water, but 
It was Intended to be in service by 1988. 


T ittle over a year ago European avia- 
Action industry executives were confi- 
dent the Airbus would give Boeing and 
McDonnell- Douglas a good run for 
their money — at least in non- Am erican 
markets. 

But they were beset by a trough of 
low pressure faster than expected and 
now have good reason to view the pro- 
spects with misgivings. 

Sales of the wide-bodied A 300 and 

^J£^odeIs^haTO^^^ed^n^e 

Dam for sale 

Continued from page 9 
enough for a small town with a popula- 
tion, m those days, of about 3,000. 

Industrial development in the post- 
war years increased the demand for 

£° t0 . wn bou * ht cxtra ele c- 
tncity from the grid. 

Doubl, whether the dam wall was 
safe arose in the early 1960s. After va- 
rious surveys the water level was halved 
to 15 metres. 

r ®? ul i> power output declined to 
imughly 400,000 kilowatt ho^rs per yew. 
The power station ran at a loss. 

in ?* controversial council debate 
n 1973 it was decided by a one- vote 
majority toshut the power station down. 

v^?u* jT L e * pected t0 top se- 
2? thousand varies. VtJhren- 
ii ave ^ Cashl Besides, a 

majority on the council felt generating 

»°ZT !! 0]0n ** tw onomll Un8 , 

ther ^ as not d «moHshed ei- 

on ? 0ne of lts Wnd in Eu- ] 
rojm and is a listed historical menu- , 

er ^nt l lmi eI i a k d P ° Wer pricw now high- * 
er, potemia! buyers who evidently have 

we hoSnJ r aVaf,ab i e than Vfl t*«nhach ! 

profitTlafn ' , " 1 P ° Wer5ta,lon « a 

Whether a future owner will h* f 

hapri- wKh Ws purchase la another mat- 5 

ter. No-one knows whether repair, will d 

g S, than *• “«»««<• dmE!!! 

stock anS bS. n6 > fsplsdng lock, 3 

T^e crucial feature is the state of tha I 
<ast concrete lised in the 1920s When it ® 

was known ' eC ’’' ,iq,,e about which g 

| 

^■in A , h “S ble dam Wan » I 

Even after repairs iwone cart be 3 
"Mar ihrwiu wlU 5liI1 be capable* I 
holding back the full level of Water * I 

These technical problems are not th» I 
fflf ba ndicaps preventing a quick sale I 
V^hach !* not sure \ow“rnuc™ °t I 

lra 5®, Authorities are unsure what ■ 

buuheU ■°- g0 | by ’ They 8wM tak * ahjr ■ 
5 h o e ° n 8 ina J cost. The dam was built ■ 

during th^post-World War I hypejvfn- ■ 

flation and constntction costs'totflif^rf 
over 300,000 billion reichhS. ^ U 

KarUOito S&tthr BE 

Clover*** A/fcawK*. * October | sgjj ^ 


Uic Airb, J? ““sortlum lacks the cash to re- 
ird ? earcb and develop a new model it 
the bo P es bring in business, 

FI- Airbus Industrie is a government 
*„ consortium in which France and Ger- 

mt hold » 37.9-per-cent stake, 

Britain 20 per cent and Spain 4.2 per 
_ cent. 

a- So there is an obvious temptation to 
j f ffB ? t shortage of cash by resorting 
id to the taxpayer. Indeed, governments 
)r nave no choice in the matter, 

D l. tbe f our count ries want to stay in 
business in high tech and provide high- 
if ly qualified jobs they have '.no option 
d but to put on a brave face and pay for 
■ the privilege. 

i tbUl t ? Cre , are no doubts in Bonn that 
1 tne Federal government will soon be in. 

* Mrhus ' a credit backin S 

s from DM4.1bn to DM4.5bn. The limit 

was Increased from DM2.85bn as re- 
cently as in March last year. 

DM7 shn ? onn has ploughed roughly 
DM7.8bn Into European aviation pro- 

m™]" h 5 hrm ° r R&D subsidies. 
manufa cturing grants and sales credit 

It is more than doubtflil whether the 
German taxpayer will ever be able to 
recoup a single deutschemark. 

mannVIlT market conditi ons for aircraft 
manufacturers are fairly favourable In 

the long term, at least If market research 
findings are any guide. 

,,ow J . wd ‘um or the cen- ; 
S ,le . pu,ld,,s olalm, airlines will . 
Mw d .*■ ro " 8hl y DM700bn in 

ml. •‘ rC f, aft raerd l' 10 replace and ' 
maintain fleet strength, 

sJL? th “ e I pr 1 08 P ec,s for * b e future are \ 
scant consolation m a bleak present. In 

haW ^, of worldwldo P recession f 

r nes hav0 no cash t° even con- , 
aider buying new aircraft. ^ 

DIvhKm , yfl " lhe , y were collectively l 
DM5bn in the red. Besides, as a result a 

tha^it h k8n CXpectalIons ln the 1970s 
they all have massive surplus capacity. 

,A b ? u . 1 150 ( Uji-to-the-minute wide-bo- \t 
died jet airliners are currently up Tor hi 
sale on the used aircraft market. ® 

. ™ s -uturally refiected' in manu- ,< 
factnrere order books. In the late 1970s ™ 

dwri ff “ W alr l raft 8 year wero °r- wi 
dered. Those were the days ! w 

hi 1981 sales were down.to 330. Last 
year only 220 airliners were sold. And ini 


re- the Airbus has been particularly hard- 
it hit by the trend. 

There were 46 orders in 1981, 17 In 
;”t }W> but so for this year there Lie 

,r ~ baea on! y four. What is more, 12 of the 
:e. Airbuses ordered in 1 982 are doubt Ail. 
er Fifty-one options taken out in earli- 
ner years - have not been clinched ns 
to firm orders, as had been expected. 

|g It has come as a serious blow to Eu- 
fs ropean aero manufacturers. A few years 
ago, with orders pouring in, they plan- 

n ned t0 ste P up production to 88 Airbu- 
i- ses a year. 

u They must now request the superviso- 
ry board to cut capacity back to 45 
planes a year by 1985. Then, or so mar- 
t ket researchers say, airlines will be back 
m the market for orders. 

\ k«?! r , c . a ?K 8i, 2 ilar ,rends in o,h « mar - 

^ets, but the European manufacturers 
are not in a position to respond any- 

cnmrf ?f 8r “ flexibly as their American 
competitors. 

European welfare provisions rule out 
employment com- 
mon n the United States. So staff can- 
not simply bo laid off when times are 
nard. 

the 1970s. when Boeing 
gravely misjudged Jumbo orders, the 
US company was able t0 par8 d()wn . , 

' Vo “ IJ0 - 000 to less than 
70,000 in next to no time. 

,t^I>|l? uch problems were not enough. 

Ur 8 ,. pe ? ple 81,0 fac * tho problem 
of deeidmg wh8t management policy to 
adopt for the 1990s. * , 

ma J l Mem a long way ahead, but 1 
decisions must soon be taken because it 

from“th» b rf f0r0 > un “ lrcraft makes its way < 
from the drawing bourd to the runway. I 

Alrhn. ?n? Up 10 J 1 ' 0 manufacturers, 1 
r U l Cn c 8n °' rs 8nd teehnidens would 
on a nl » day ? hor lhan tomorrow b 
A 320. ™ ft envisaged us the v 

Unlike the models built so far. It 

r« U nJi n0t 8 wlde -bodie d airliner. It t| 
IS engaged as a short- and medium. , 

haul plane seating 150 passengers. 

1988^imfO r ^ ! n a [ ch p l opI ° !ay ,hnt from dl 
1988 until well Into the 1990s world de- a 

mand for an aircraft in this category ,h 
units m ° Unt t0 btlween 2>S0 ° and W00 fa 

inif a E av r0 8M W „ a r re ,i° SUCeeed ln 

ing. say, 800 of these orders it would 


ARTS 

the ^Airbus 1 * 0 SUCh *N)L 

involved, * learly 8 on?^ ™ice, Germany, Luxembourg 

prepared at this staJS 1 1 • T» 

^ n emheT c r„„ l0 ’! f share their Roman past 

the development costs SSf ** 

tn intal ntser . .. -v 1 mav nrnnoMii moow sl.nl L 


the development cosuS 
to total DMSbn, gj^Z 
cannot bo develops f , ai 

Airlines are also ebuvs 
ting themselves. Only 
Air Inter, both under p;s 
French government. C 
cd to order 75 planes I, n* 

But that is not enough ori 

rnn» nnim. -l ■ . ... 


! Romans on the Moselle and the 
At is an exhibition jointly orgu- 


may arguably mean that museums have 
held on to their prize exhibits and 
mainly lent stock normally kept out of 
sight. 

Only copies and reproductions of 
mosaics, frescoes and friezes are availa- 
ble. The sumc is true of sensitive and ir- 
replaceable statues and glassware. 

Yet the objects on show are invaria- 

Kttf ImMArtniit nmrAU TLnaa 


ca to order 75 olanMln n B CAII,U ! UU “ Ul * am repiaeeaoio statues ana glassware. 

But that is not enoushU, museums in M ctz * Luxem " Yct th e objects on show are invaria- 
rant going ahead win,? SaarbrOckcn and Trier. bly important and worth seeing. They 

the Airbus manawmli Sl tlBl re P ohs of tl,Is cooperative cn- wou id be capable of fulfilling their re- 
more launching S!' Jftwf ^ museums in three countries presentutivo and didactic purpose if 
ve recently noted H ’ u rtCe * ved w * lb . ^p en interest, only they were suitably presented. 
“Once we have KM) flrf.F pt ' n8 8rcat and ^ ust ' f ‘ cd cx P ecta " Heinz Clippers, curator of the Trier 

I 1_ ™ mtlCiMinr and #Vio man in nhara* nf thn 


itlal reports of this cooperative cn- would be capable of fulfilling their re- 

bur by museums in three countries presentutivo and didactic purpose if 

received with keen interest, only they were suitably presented, 
ipting great and justified cxpecta- Heinz Clippers, curator of the Trier 

museum and the man in charge of the 
orac ihn first venture in iriternntin- s<- mnii nu. nM aP 


wc nave 100 ftrfii 7 — — — — — — — — 

book we can aet on oM-t- *' . . museum and the man in charge of the 

Lufthansa u ^ , '*** *hc first venture in irtternatio- exhibition, is well aware of the problem 
launchina customs t ^ ^ !aboration The exhi- but feels tho solution he has arrived at 

and the two S ^ 1 ‘ «*»'* ° f a “>tunil agree is a tolerable one. 

always found I between tho countries concerned. it is an argument that could well bo 

entirelv x PWK«tr Germany and Luxembourg pu t forward. Besides, the exhibition is 

So AirhnVh a ° Dt ; -long been separate political enti- due to be held next in Paris, in tho 
■ d ®Ii eat H 0 ^' But ihey share a common Gallo- Musfcc dn Luxembourg, 
cent stHlm 1 } Tk w pa5t ' There it will have enough room and 

RHiltk Ai u ™* ^ m]ne ' Luxembourg and the Saar. C im be enjoyed in its full splendour, just 

Alrhnc fWays bave ^ neighbouring parts of the Federal as its intentions will be more clearly ap- 

^ us * . Stoblic of Germany, were the historic parent. 

But to the bitter disapfdWand'of the Mediomutrics and the j n Paris the original bronzes from 
the Airbus manufacturer* bfieBiis. Dalheim, Luxembourg, will bo on show, 

ways decided a few wedaijjiBhe Mediomatrics were Celts, scho- i en t by the Louvre. In Rolandseck only 
of Boeings. n agree. The Treverans may well not replicas are on show. 

The airline is so short dufehM"- Caesar called them Celts, al- Disregarding the tolerable dilemma 
that it was certain to showbJE^ 1 be n ] ust bavo bccn uware of of presentation, the exhibition naturally 

in the option of leasing thelofifPf™ 81110 origins. fulfils its purposes in Rolandseck too, 

ther than buying them outri^tK™ 11 l° n 8 while before scholars especially by means of the comprehen- 

Lufthansa would much CaC5Iir 0,1 , this sivc catalogue, 

tho Airbus people having ip® ■ tae T revcrons arfl nowadays Visitors soon learn to differentiate 
• .. c to kvd been 'Germanic tribesmen • l-u>iuH»nn ilu> hiohlv ilp.v(>lnnml 


Airbus. 

But to the bitter distpj 
the Airbus manufacturen 


The airline is so short Been. Caesar called them Celts, al- Disregarding the tolerable dilemma 
that it was certain to showbJE^ 1 be n ] ust bavo bccn uware of of presentation, the exhibition naturally 
in the option of leasing the jJfQfraanic origins. fulfils its purposes in Rolandseck too, 

ther than buying them outri^tK™ 11 1° n 8 while before scholars especially by means of the comprehen- 

Lufthnnsa would much t* d „r r ° rd i wlth CaC5[ir 0,1 , this sivc catalogue, 
tho Airbus people having StBf • the Treverans are nowadays Visitors soon learn to differentiate 
long-ranEC airliner been Germanlc tribasnicn between the highly developed 

und medium-hau model left bahk ° fthc Rhine - ' ' Hellenlstlcally-tinged court art. primi- 

competition from North twwO ,m ? a * d t0 bavo d^ crc d from live popular art und more ambitious 
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und m rfuZ 3 left Wrtk of the Rhine. ' 

competilion from Wnnh A are sa ‘ d t0 bavo differed from 
compel tion from North Ai^ dctribcs QH lhc rifihl bullk of 

i ms long-range model cowgriver in having reached a higher 
deployed on routes currenily™ |jf development and lived closely 
Boeing 707s but with not eatfifae the Romans, 
to warrant running 747i or DCRgfjcr several unsuccessful attempts at 
An aircraft of this klnd,vttfil|]on they vanished almost without 
be based on the existing Alitafr from history, leaving behind little 
would cost much less than ibtlfffteir name, which lives on ns that of 
research and develop. Bp °r Augusta Treverorum, as the 
But sales could only ajnwuJ|f ns “Ufd the city, 
tlmated 400 to 500 UDiti 1 ^#5' r ™ 5 lnIti any a mere staging post 
sidered not to be enough. fc? c ,T man legions, later an Impe- 
c .. , with a population of 

So there can be no O>‘« to, m[y8o0oo 

a««H u a . A n rb “ S i nd .i 6 di Was J' us ‘ ‘l"> udminlstrativc. 
exe«, 1V « Bernard La hl!» knd (radi ccntre of the 

°" ly also the hub or Gallo- 

ravour or the smaller A n cu | tare f( , r flve centurles from 

hf Augustus to the end of the 
(Rbalflischfr empire: 

M ? sel ^ region. has been describ- 
historian as the showpiece of 
a* . * '®°) 9 h «ation; so the exhibition 

M i* J : ,h ‘;il tb be of interest. 

ra} l wa y station in Ro- 
v ? e ' ar ? bnn » can hardly be said 
‘° e ideal venue for an exhibition 
° 0pa n3 on the Moselle and the 

c L Ifca rly chosen for reasons of 
prestige and representation. 

k about all that can be said in 
favour. Rolandseck lacks 
B. w . heeded to house an exhitil- 
Ifc has few attributes 

museums were reluctant 

Va] 1 uaW( ? st ock for exhibition at 

Yet the'fooms arid 'show- 
^ V il'Ski pa °H e d with nearly 1,000 

fiftid never before to have 
^sslble to a wider public, which 



Roman relief of wine boat, a 3rd century AD artefeot on show at the Roman exhibi- 
tion. > (Photo; Catalogue) 

Magic meeting to reveal link 
between myth and reality 

T he magician has always beeri a clas- hobby shamanists In previously unprob- 
sical fairy tale fisure. so Fairy Tales ed areas of the occult. 




live popular art und more ambitious 
provincial art. 

All cun be seen in a wido range of 
sculpture, tombstones and statuettes, 
arts und crafts, mosaics and frescoes. 
But art is hot the forembst considera- 
tion. ■ 

Culture must be viewed in the literal 
Latin sense as cultivation of the soil and 
of living conditions, und of this the ex- 
hibition provides telling examples. 

Agriculture and wine-growing are 
shown, as is the Celts’ continued predi- 
lection for beer. Trade and transport, 
shipping and artisan craftsmanship arc 
illustrated. 

Evolution 

So is the evolution from artisan 
craftsmanship to factory manufachire 
and the transition from primitive settle- 
ments to villages and towns with^ consi- 
derable luxury. 

The towns had amenities such as 
baths, schools, libraries, amphitheatres 
and sports facilities. ' . . 

In Trier, a capital city, the transition 
naturally took a course different from 
developments in the countryside or in 
provincial towns. 

Individual museums have contribut- 
ed specific Exhibits to make these 
points. But a feature they all illustrate is 
the religious tolerance of the era. 1 

Local, Roman and imported cults 
and gods existed side by side, develop- 
ed similarities or were mixed; until 
.Christianity finally gained pre-emi- 
nence.' ■ ' . I- 

But even then, traces of heathen reli- 
gions long survived. Eo pjunien 

(Die Well, » September 1983) 


X sical fairy tale figure, so Fairy Tales 
and Shamartism was a fitting topic for 
this year’s gathering of the European 
Fairy Tale Association in Bad Karlsha- 
fen. 

The sorcerer or shaman is often in 
league with the powers of darkness. 
Love albne enables fairy tale heroes 
and heroines to surpass his powers. 

Frogs becomes princes again and 
trees princesses. But popular myths and 
fairy tales are not only peopled by evil 
magicians. 

Hie staunchest opponents of sorcc- 
! rers in league with the forces of the un- 
derworld are good magicians such as 
Merlin in the Arthurian legends and 
Gundolf in Tolkien's Lord of the Rings. 

In tho tales handed down by Aslan 
and Indian tribes the shamans fight for 
good causes and avail themselves of the 
services of supernatural forces. 

Shamans are usually mortals but in- 
itiated into extraordinary powers. They 
can speak with the dead, travel to astral 
worlds, visit or be visited by spirits and 
converse with animals and plants. 

They have a staff similar to the magi- 
cian's wand and a drum they use to put 
| themselves in an ecstatic trance. In this 
state they can establish contact with the 
| spirits. 

Belief in the supernatural powers of 
: shamans and magicians 'has. never Cntt- _ 
' rely died in civilisations beyond Euro- 
pe, and now doubts have beeri cast on 
reason and common sense, belief in 
. shamans has undergone a revival in the 
West. ’ ' 

There has been at least a partial re- 
: naissance, and a powerful one, of what ' 
last century, in an age of science and 
; technology, was banished to the realm : 
of fairy tales. ■■ 1 

The revival of interest in .astrology, 
spiritualism and clairvoyance testifies 
to the trend. So does work rit many a se- 
rious university department. 

So the topic at the KarUhafen confe- 
rence, the 29th congress of tlie Eurri- 
.pean Fairy Tale Association, was a 
, timely one. 

In his opening address Heino Oehrts, 
i the Altmtilln fairy tale research scholar 
; who organised the gathering, sodrided a 
; warning note against false hopes. , . . 

\ The conference,' he said, was' not in- 
tended to encourage the emergence of 


hobby shamanists In previously unprob- 
ed areas of the occult. 

The aim was to sound out tho roots of 
sorcery in popular fairy tales and to il- 
lustrate the close links between myth 
and reality. 

The fairy tale might be unreal but it 
reflected historical and cultural trends 
and the quintessence of popular belief. 

Issues covered ranged from the first 
testimony to shamanism in the cava 
paintings at Luscaux via shamans and 
sorcerers In sagas and fairy tales-in East 
and West to the activities of present-da^ 
miracle healers in the Philippines. 

Professor Signed Lichlcnbcrgcr, of 
SaarbrUcken, dealt in an outstanding 
lecture with shamans in Germanic my- 
thology. Shamanism, she said, was by 
no means limited to the Asiatic peoples. 

In Germanic mythology Odin, the 
lord of the worlds, has all the attributes 
of a shaman. He makes use of animal 
spirits such as ravens, wolves and so on. 
He travels to the underworld to frep 
Baldur. His eight-legged horso Sleipnir 
is a cosmic symbol. I 

Sleipnir’s counterpart occurs in the 
shamanistic beliefs of Siberian tribes 
for whom the shaman rides to the realm 
of the dead on an eight-legged horse. | 

Professor Horst Kirchner, of Berlin, 
added to Frau Lichtenberger’s findings 
t in his paper on Archaeological Testimo- 
ny. to Shamanism in the Germanic 
World. 

. On seventh-century gold coins found 
in Lower Saxony and Scandinavia 
Odin, he said^ wqs shown wearing bird- 
mask headgear reminiscent of the 
masks worn' by Siberian and Indian 
shamans.- 

Odin himself does not just survive in 
sagas and fairy tales. He also persists in 
popular belief as the Wild Horseman 
who drives his team of wolves through 
the night sky between Christmas and 
New Year's Eve. { 

Agnes Kovacs, of Hungary, dealing 
' with peasant fairy tales in her own 
country, showed how vividly the belief 
in sorcerers and shamans has survived 
to the present. 

Children born with a tooth to this 
day are felt to have supernatural powers 
; and be pfedestined to become shamans. 

In Hungarian peasant fairy talcs the 
taltos, or witch doctor, usually appears 
Continued on page 14 
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Controls tightened on leather sprays as 
tests for poisonous ingredients go on 

onn Health MlniVrv t»na nnii*. 


Count doi 

combias 


)UTH 


Tinas hit out 


T he Bonn Health Ministry has order- 
ed manufacturers to put a warning 
on the labels of certain sprays used to 
impregnate leather and textiles. 

The red-framed warning must say 
inhalation could be hazardous to 
heaith, that the spray must be used only 
outdoors or in well-ventilated places 
and only for a few seconds at a time: 
and not near children and pets. 

sPfays have now had to be 
withdrawn from the market. 

Medical literature has for some time 
dealt with individual cases of health da- 
mage caused by leather sprays. State 
antr-poison centres have registered 
about 250 cases. 

Inhalation can cause headaches, 
achingjoints, dizziness, coughing, fever, 
shivering, shortness of breath and lung 

nntnana o 



Symptoms are usually not noticed 
until an hour or two after use. So there 
is nothing that would alert the user and 
make him stop spraying, 

ce “‘ of 1,18 affected people 
had to be hospitalised. Doctors say that 
in some cases death was averted only by 
immediate intensive care. Several pets 
have died. The actual toxin is still unk- 
nown. 

The Berlin-based Federal health au- 
thomy onglnally thought that the spray 
clogs the lungs. But this has not been 
substantiated by tests. The health au- 


thority has also disproved that the 
emulsifiers in the spray are the culprit. 

It stands to reason therefore that one 
or several of the chemicals (7 to II, de- 
pending on the brand) cause the poi- 
soning. 

This is ftirther supported by an obser- 
vation made by Professor Stefan Oko- 
nek who heads the Mainz anti-poison 
centre: the danger grows with the quan- 

He says that this would not be the 
case if the trouble were due to a simple 
allergic reaction. 

Ptofessor Okonek has analysed all re- 
ported cases and come to this conclu- 
sion: there was a steep rise in 1980 and 
1981 in poisoning due to the use of pro- 
ducts made by Werner & Mertz, Mainz. 
Alter that period there was an equally 
rapid drop to below average levels. 

The head of the company's chemical 
department. Dr Edelbert Blschoff, said: 
At exactly that time we changed our 
supplier of basic chemicals." 

n<.f r I fe Ji 0r 0konek a|so says that Wer- 
ner & Merlz products contained sill- 

1980 ST!? A , UgUst and December 

Snto r e r ,,,flUSeorsi,ic0new “ s 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 



Two sprays made by other manufac- 
turer that have been classified ns relati- 
vely harmless are also silicone- free. 

But this is not the end of the "scienti- 
fio mystery story" as the researchers call 
it. The silicone tho'oiy could easily bo 
proved wrong. 

Since none of the substances used in 
leather sprays are entirely harmless, it is 
possible that it is a combination that 
causes the problems. 

As experts see it, one of (ho major 
bugbears is that the brands that have 
been banned could be replaced by 
other with different substances that 
would still not guarantee their harm- 
lessness. 

A spokesman for one or the compa- 
mes affected by the ban, Dr Lange of 
the Berlin-based Collonil, says that the 
mixtures used in the substitute products 

effect" 01 beCn kn ° Wn t0 haVC ne S ativc 

Prof ® s f or Okonek says that If sales of 
the substitute products are stepped up 
h.s i could shift the risk to substances 

haznrSou". * by S,a,iatics *° be 
Quite apart from the loss of sales due 
fnrl »h ban ' 'u ,ndustr y n °w also has to 

^hd™wScho™ ca “L Ee,,in8 r,d 0f " ,e 

Neither the uncertainties about the 
actual substance that causes the Jenthcr 
spray illness nor economic considera- 
tions have stopped the health authority 
tram taking precautions. 

mSASS 

behind closed doom. Five duys later, rc- 

prcscntnllvcs of the states and Industry 

1,1 thc hon|ih n »- 
nisiry. The manufacturer yiolded to 

Pressure and withdrew seven brand" 
wnminglebnil 8 ^ "° W «« 


space mis! T V 
« wat low level 

W education 


,/s complaints about the poor 
itlonal standards of apprentices 
jally in German and mathemat- 

i> liaivuniiio 1 mirier. 


T 

* month will be a 
American project. 

„ P uri ”Sthe nine-day ($ 
tude of about 250 kiloT 
man team working in 

check out the Spacolab fyty&gcjaiiy in viermwi «». 

A German scientist, DfEEre becoming louder 
will carry out scientific i&Bflessmen have long been com- 
gethcr with on Americanhtylnl The Koblenz Chamber of 
bold was chosen by SfErce and Industry has come to 
bpaco Agency (ESA) [rious conclusion that future sales 
i Dr Heinz Oser, wiioH, swl a» worst in mathematics 
tile sciences at ESA, said Ui .would-be typists and other office 
to mew that medical resorti n are worst in German, 
life sciences was only ok ployers associations and the 
Hems in the ESA research ty Sere of commerce say the school 
The mission would rmj } haa failed, 
first contribution to basics Schleswig-Holstein Chambers of 
research in the fields of itrcc and Industry publicly ac- 
biology. the schools of inefficiency and 

The life sciences in ^ education ministers to do someth- 
such fields as human ph$ tout it. 
and molecular biology aadei 7 said that the low education 
siology. uds made it difficult to find ap- 

Thesc costly cxperimKissfec«hlps for them. 

i Koblenz Chamber reports that 
.17.5 per cent of women who want 
.office workers and 12 per cent of 
iirlal sales personnel failed their 
ir 1982/83 exams, (No figures are 
of 


B 1 

out m spaco because then 
areas of biological and a, 
search that cannot be canid 
earth. They need zero gravity 
Cosmic rays, the vacuum ri«r ishwoj exams, j 

raturcs that cun rapidly be *®vallable for the latest series 
from + 100 deg. C. to ■lOOddN . 
scientists to simulate for would-be typesetters. 


Kassel Chamber of Commerce report 
on a maths and spelling test all appren- 
tices and trainees had to take at the 
Hesse Chambers last winter. 

The Kassel vocational training ex- 
perts compared the results of these tests 
with those of similar tests in 1978. 

The proportion of students who had 
completed junior and senior high 
school was higher in the latest tests than 
in 1978, The test results should there- 
fore have been better. But they weren't. 
The average number of mistakes was 
exactly the same as in 1978, “showing 
that the higher ratio of high school grad- 
uates did not make for better perfor- 
mance.” 

The situation elsewhere is exactly the 
same. In a survey made to find additio- 
nal training places, the Llibeck Cham- 
ber of Commerce and Industry ques- 
tioned the business community on the 
results of aptitude tests. The average 
failure rate was 59 per cent. 

In North Rhine-Westphalia, close to 
5,000 apprentices volunteered to take a 
spelling test in January this year. The 
results were much worse than in the 
first of these tests two years ago,” writes 
the Association of North Rhine-West- 
phalian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industry. 

Nor were there any improvements in 
the maths tests at the same time. “The 
main bugbear was fractions, percenta- 
ges and the figuring out of interest.” 

Here, too, the chambers urged tea- 
chers and educational authorities to 
“put more emphasis on spelling and 
maths" 


scientists to Simulate w riffi -fellure for would-be typesetters, “We have for some time been involv- 
conditions that do not exist ooS >bould actually have a natural af- ed in an intensive discussion about this 
Research into human 10 the German language,” was as problem with the chambers of corn- 

centre on two areas. One: itaE? 27.3 per cent. To make matters merce and industry," says a North 

system of thc inner earflhwijfe of those who passed only Rhine-Westphalian Education Ministry 
react Hirer! lu u jFkrSMd throush. which hardlv snnkesman. 


system of thc inner nr trial v 

react directly to changes lij# wiped through, which hardly 0|;vnwokiiiiisi 
acceleration. Two: the ceQiriK# rise much optimism, as a Criticism was particularly strong 
sure reluting to the cardloraJp™ 11 f° r Hie Koblenz Chamber when industry has problems making 
tern. g full use of its production capacities. 

Ail nron nf I. — . some never even eat ns far ns a A Ministry spokesman: “We don't 


ife some never even set as far as 

.... «.. n u. «»aawi ■' ® “ - 

neuro-physiology where pjjm aam because their employers 
ric phenomena and senj8tk»^ in ihe towel in despair before the 


rv itiiiiioiij Dpunvouiwu* vwh h 

deny the educational gaps of our stu- 
dents." But this was because conditions 
Tor such major subjects as German and 
mulhs were worse today than they used 
to be. 

What child still writes a letter to 


Reading poser 



population, trad, mi transport ' 1 clim " e - 
Tito guides are handy In sire and flexibly bound t.di 

wmmeree, industry andlholrevel ’trefe fW >» 

Four volumes are available: 

North an* South America. 172 pp., DM 22 80- 

Asla/AustwHa, 240 pp., dm 24.80; ’ * 

tr. Arr, "»i 3 °PP- DM 19.80; 

Europe/USSR, 240 pp., DM 24.80 


Look it up in Brockhaus 

F. A. Broclthaus, Postfach 1709; D-6200 Wiesbaden I 


views on the effectiveness of this 
consumer protection differ. 

h hea .t ,he Bad8 "-W(lr,temberg 
sen fhla're ,y : Dr J Ja *"l'«ber I hai 

Sori L™ T ,0 . V0ri0U8 government 
Experience shows that the 

even!rfiif yS "° allen,lon 10 th e labels on 
everyday consumer goods. Whafs 

EES? peopl8 are unable 10 read 

h!Ufy n, . e -M Xperts fear thal leg 0 ! responsi- 
ility will now rest entirely with the 

woutoT Ifh * heedfid the warnings he 
Una J ,e t0 IDake sensible use 

of the sprays: he would have to take his 

Kfn r C ° U S h u Bnd cas y chaira on to the 
balcony and then spray them only for a 

JoThing. 00 1 WhlCh W ° Uld 8Chiev “ 

Critics say that it Is usually unneces- 
sary to impregnate leather and that (his 

But MT bC d0 "° with creams - 
says that impregnating 

S textl,es * ®hoes and other lea? 

tner goods are essential. 

Justin Westhoff 
(DerTagesspiegel, 27 Srpumlw 1983) 
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provide new insights into lie 
gy of balance and the put I 
eyes, somato-sensors and tilt 
of the car. 

This will also include chup 
calcium metabolism of the 
system during space travel, 
Professor Rudolf J. von -- 
diretor of the mainz Univenfr 
logical Institute and "Priodpil 
gator SL I", explained the'" 0 ' 
the vestibular system that 
unsteadiness, blackouts and 
Experience with space It 
shows that these disorders - 
only as a result of pathologic 
but also in the form ofspa«#J| 
He said that the penphefllfl 
Iral vestibular systems had In * 
of evolution adjusted to gP'J 
tions on earth. They had, ^ 
time to adjust to ships, a 
aircraft and space capsule* 
not exist when the systems e 5 - 
dem man is therefore 
ness, car sickness and spaced 
More than half the c«« 
craft suffer from space siefr- 
thp first days of a mission. 
four astronauts vomit badly e* 
be unable to work. fc 

These symptoms cannot t* 
earth because the otolith “ f 
Continued on pefl 11 ' 


Chancellor’s Office flooded 
with pleas for jobs 


C hancellor Helmut Kohl’s election 
promise of apprenticeships for all 
has led to a flood of mail at the Chan- 
cellor's Office. 

Close to 17,000 letters have been re- 
ceived Blnce March and Chancellery 
staff are groaning under the load. 

The letters have to be answered and 
forwarded to the various labour offices 
and chambers of commerce. 

Now official Bonn parlance refers no 
longer to “apprenticeship guarantee” 
but “apprenticeship drive." 

So far 7,700 young people or their 
parents have written to “Dear Mr 
Chancellor" telling him of their wishes 
and worries and enclosing extensive ap- 
prenticeship application material. 

Another 8,800 letters were prompted 
by various drives such as the SPD cou- 
pon drive before the elections. 

Among these tetters were many that 
were signed by entire school classes, 



spokesman. 

Criticism was particularly strong 


nc phenomena and seiusdcs— . 
in specific situations. Jr 
Anthony Wright of Ihe !«*< lumbers of commerce and in- 
University Fur, Nose and TtaJh^Miantly receive letters like this LU u«. 
one of tho collaborators In Mf^nclosed, I return to you thc "What child still writes a letter to 
me, explained the vesllbuluw ment,onec * contract, Plenso can- thank his aunt for a Christmas present? 

(he press conference. He saidkB 10 contrqGt because the apprentice It's quicker and easier to reach for the 
that thc Spacclab MperliKtff? ^ meets our standards. Thc phone." 

provide new insiahts into lisfW* ta,ldards today's apprentices is Television takes the place of reading 
• -Jfeesdented.** these days, and arithmetic is done with 

S* Particular apprentice had grad- a pocket calculator, 
f! tom junior high school but this The Ministry official: “Naturally, the 
iftone little to improve his knowled- school system must not capitulate in the 
jtan high school graduation cannot face of these difficulties," The Ministry 
s necessary standards. had instructed teachers to put more em- 

shocking that one-quarter oF phasis on spelling and maths, 

ool graduates are unable to Hanna Gicskts 

h basic mathematics," says a (Die w«it,i4 September 1983) 


youth groups, school faculties and 
works councils. 

Many of the letter writers have writ- 
ten again either to thank the chancellor 
for an apprenticeship or to tell him that 
they had failed. 

In the latter case, the Chancellery 
staff contacts the local labour offices 
and chambers by telephone. 

One of the staff: "That sort of thing 
takes a lot of time, but it’s very effec- 
tive.” 

The labour offices and chambers of 
commerce mobilised by the Chancellor 
now inform the Chancellery about the 
success or failure of their efforts. 

A Rhineland chamber of commerce 
and industry that received 99 letters 
from the Chancellery said it had been 
able to place 49 of the applicants; 11 
wanted to continue with their school- 
ing; the rest did not bother to answer 
tho chamber's letter. 

A chamber spokesman:. “We suspect 
that these youngsters are no longer inte- 
rested in an apprenticeship,” Twenty- 
one of those invited for an Interview by 
a chamber in southern Germany did not 
turn up. Eight did not go to the inters 
views arranged with the potential train- 
ing firm. 

A Ruhr area chamber had 374 vacant 
apprenticeships to offer but 74 of the 


105 applicants did not show up for an 
interview. 

This chamber of commerce wrote- to 
the Chancellery: “The youngsters were 
expressly told that they could come 
back to the chamber and try again 
should they fail in their first attempt. 
Very few made use of this offer.” 

A trade guild in the Rhine-Main area 
maintains that not all letters sent to the 
Chancellery are meant seriously. Writes 
the guild: “Only about two-thirds of tho 
young people we wrote to responded to 
our offer. In many cases they told us 
that the letters they wrote to the Chan- 
cellery were politically motivated or 
that wrote simply because the necessary 
forms were passed around at school.” 

The Chancellery describes the activi- 
ties that were triggered by Heliput 
Kohl’s apprenticeship drive as encour- 
aging. 

It says it has received 400 letters with 
suggestions and concrete apprentice- 
ship offers that have been forwarded to 
labour offices and chambers of com- 
merce. 

The letter writing drive of a Rhine- 
land mayor resulted in an additional 
300 apprenticeships against the pre- 
vious year. 

A savings bank decided to waive divi- 
dends for three years In favopr of ten 
additional training places. 

A youngster who had next to no 
schooling and was therefore considered 
a hopeless case managed to. get a lock- 
smith apprenticeship through the Chan- 
cellery and the local chamber. 

The Chancellery, warns against strik- 
ing a final balance sheet of the appren- 
ticeship drive now, stressing that this 
cannot be done until October or No- 
vember at the earliest. 

Officials say that the 35,000 appren- 
ticeships promised by the Chancellor 
will probably be exceeded. The trades 
alone reported 25,000 additional ope- 
nings at the end of August. 

The number of those who havo ap- 
prenticeship contracts In their pockets 
but are still listed with the labour office 
ns applicants is unknown. So is the 
number of those who have hoarded se- 
veral contracts. • 

Even officials are now sceptical as to 
how many young people will eventually 
wind up with apprenticeships. The 
number of applicants has risen more 
than anticipated. ' : • .. ‘li. ■ 

RudiKlIgus 

(Mannhelmsr Morgan. 21 Soptombcr t9?3) 
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Who manufactures what? 

Find suppliers and products, 
send for quotations, compare 
prices, track down special 
sources of supply, cut costs by 
buying at lower prices. 

This Is a reference work every 
buying department should have 
at the ready. 

Easy to use, fust like an 
encyclopaedia: 

Products, including 9,000 trade 
marks, are arranged 
alphabetically, complete with 


manufacturer’s or supplier’s 
address. 

A telephone number is listed for 
each supplier. 

1 ,400 pages A4, indexed in 
English and French. 

Price : DM68.1 6 post free In , . 
Germany, DM75 elf abroad. 


Order direct from us or from 
your regular bookseller. 



DAV-VerlagsHaus 
Postfachll 03 20 
D-6100 Darmstadt 
Federal Republic of Germany 

Tel.: (061 51) 33661 
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Doctor convicted in case of paroled 
sex offender who struck again 

Wnftr whn elUniD o ® 


A dog ownbr who allows a vicious 
doc to run arnnnrf fn>n .... 


U , — - — a V 1 W 1 UU 5 

5*“ d0 s t0 nin around free until somc- 
body gets bitten could well be charged 

ligen ce USin8 bodiIy in jury dirough neg- 

But what happens whan a mental hos- 
pital psychiatrist allows a sex offender 
to leave, hospital without supervision 

crime? Pat • commits anoth « s« 

A Gottingen court has now ruled that 
the psychiatrist is also guilty of bodily 
injury through negligence. 

The doctor, at the time medical dlrec- 
r •?L < i? ttingen slate hospital, was 

fined DM 20 , 400 . . 

b ® Iod ged a £ainst the 
vihtch is thought to be unique in this 
country and which is likely to have a 

^r c M ect on ,h0 psychia,ric 

c casa raises ? e question as to the 

KifpSssasrs 

The case: at the age of 14 and 15 a 

triSd ^° ien worki,, 8 class ''am’iljr 
tried three times to rape women. He 

?h tW0 0l - hcr occas,ons snd ■ 

on yet another occasion he was caught i 
in an act of exhibitionism. ■ 1 

Ln ,n f° the ™ Urt "W that he was le- ! 
rieiL"/, 8 ?® i?® ^ as c °™mitted to Mo- , 
JJjjf 1 ate hospitaI near Gottingen in { 

jln the summer of 1980; ho was allow- , 
^to v/sit his parents twice. He (hen uf . 1 

(cgcdly committed another sex offence. 

who said that they did *" 
not keep him under constant supervi- " 
sion, were later fined on charges of “bo- A 
d»y hyuiy through neglect and oinis- a 

Shortly after this, the young man was bt 


mmm 

taiia® 
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; transferred to Gottingen state hospital. 
An experienced 61-yeur-oid psychiatrist 
diagnosed his disorder as curable and 
assigned him to a group for analysis 
and therapy. 

Since the idea was to gradually ac- 
custom tho man to returning to a life in 
freedom, the doctor let him leave the 
hospital building and move about the 
extensive grounds without supervision. 

But only one-third of hospital is fenc- 
ed in. The offender was able to sneak 

mtotownwhenhewanted. 

The psychiatrist was fully aware or 
Patient !Ufr,Cient - 

He did not depart from this practice 

during th ° fJ COl ! rt tiying to® "^Psc 
during the patient’s visit to his parents 

ordered the continued stay of the offen- 
on^hn "° W !? 7 ln a mental hospital 
the pubfi™ UndS * hllt hc was n dan ® cr 10 

In the following weeks, the patient 
was seen drunk returning to thohospi- 
tal late at night. Six to eight packs of 
cigarettes were found on him and he 
admitted to having left the hospital 
grounds to visit to visit a girl friend at a 
nearby homo for young people. 

Though the doctor did not just accept 
these violations or rules, be saw no rea- 
son to take uiiy drastic action. For the 


j psychiatr|st, tho visit to the girl wns mi 
indication Unit the patient was trying to 
1 establish non-violent relations with tile 
, opposite sex.. ' 

Tile event thut possibly triggered the 
relapse occured two weeks later. The 
psychiatrist was taken ill with an eye ill- 
ness and could not keep the patient on 
i therapeutic leash" us lie pul it. The 
doctor himself had to be hospitalised. It 
was shortly before this doctor-patient 
separation that the offender committed 
yet another sex offence. 

A few days later, ho visited the psy- 
chiatrist at his sickbed (he had told the 
doctor that ho had been ullowcd to go 

lieved) 11 UndCr supervisio «- Hc was be- 

two wi l Wl,ile ,1C UBain 
According to the prosecutor and the 

riri 1C , r’!i h l PSyC,liatri5t sI,ould hav c an- 
ticipated these events. 

hiraUf IS ^ ‘‘ fienCra,1 y dangerous ]1U- 
ture i of the patient," the judge said, the 

f 0 nv°t r h Sh ° Uld t n0t h ° Ve allowed biin to 
leavo the premises without supervision. 

. ,. e said to? 1 . a «y relaxation in the de- 

Wa 0 / 1 “ nd!t, °ns in sucli eases would 

Pre “ dCd by m “ ny yaars or 

later !L nrS L Vi0l “J i0ns of rulcs “"J 

^ 'S™ 1,10 P alicnl visited the 
doctor ol his sickbed, the therapist 
should huvo cancelled the privilcgcol - 
paving iho hospital building, the fudge 

The counsel for Ihe defence, Hans. 


16 October tte, 

"" 1104 . 16 October 1983 

Ludwig Schreibcr a 7 

for of criminal law hand-printed by a group of 

•it road traffic - ih^feooers at Tegel jail. West Berlin, 
thing us a risk-free th^'lthe publication of a 20-page cy- 
TIio accused omnhSIled P rison raa 8 azine * Der Durc h‘ 

could not anticipated 

ecs by his patlenun lhe accond mag “ n ® w " tten 
very sorry. “ S Wed by prisoners in Tegel, set 

In u personal sinu^ u opposition to a semi-official 
•'«“ it wont7,y » r „ 

the judges to ovaw?5t also one of 50 magazines of its 
methods in retrospect P ubHsh ® d J ? u P ils a ” 

He thus not onbL & 1 **** 
mental problem oniSP 8 the ^ abou t what you hear, 

lawyers in special i^ ( i^P ersonaUy ex P erience ‘ lh e leaf- 
: ! S . P f C,allsed il(id!l^| w , An editorial team was set 


lawyers in special personaUy experience, the leaf- 
dirccMycrilic^&l^^' An editorial team was set 

■n- y “ t articles written for the 

not exactly n”wtf " A4 pag ® S ° f copy# U “ 

sensitivity^ B flie ID1 P«5Ed them and ran off 100 copies 
n„ fl ‘v . Bold duplicator. It was, they wrote 

nurinn, 2 JJ lcdlcd fipjfc fust editorial, hard work, 
lime onenlvl « the largest jail in Germany, 

slitn y a kcd ablut ^|wr 1,400 inmates. The semi-offi- 
.? * b women and adw'iJ SaMT.i nfl, lichtblick, is backed by 
hoi probJemswhikoirihtJ^rgovemor, bankrolled by the 
lpe ° en ch this was Justice department and print- 
p _".. °f toerapy prison printing shop. 

uid justify a relaxation dw surprisingly, the tenor of the arti- 
ncment) but a confirmatiaiit^ablishes reflects 1 this support. It 
at tho psychiatrist ahouidkEtes unsatisfactory aspects of pri- 
gnised the abuse of the &s®# but is generally cooperative., 

’ ° a P u *! ent ^ secret x so Der Durchblick. In a fighting 
Anybody who has owe 'Issue it went for confrontation, 
sex crimes and now drinbt dag that: “The word is our wea- 
wm tomorrow rape again? We will use it unhesitatingly and 
Hie sentenced doctor, t try opportunity and not allow our- 
mean while rt ; drod because rf i 1 to be gagged by blackmail, chi- 
illness, pins his hopes on tlsq ry and repression. Say who is to 
His former patient, on ft e and name names. Make things 
hand, stands no chance wte kin prison.” 

Testifying in court, Ihe prera issues dealt with in the first issue 
tor or the state hospital, Uhgthelid off a variety of complaints: 

ialf, suid: “What doctor wffiood, poor medical care, heavy- 
risk illlnwinn flik- m *i.t in L.. 


— ■ ' T UMfc UVblVl Iff 

risk allowing this man to fob 
full public view?" Ecm 

(IH'iiihIim AllBenriiaJ* 


Magic 


Continued from page n 

HW^^"~ ni5 “ nt ° f 

usually limited to human shape. 

Rmhi*VuA l ^ pl n ® s Christianity (the 
5J5.*®,' CftttsoHo IUih> is mixed with 

! r ^? a ^ m * ra de healers in the Philin- 

dolnh Clargyman Eberm “l Ru- 

dolph told the gathenng, were good Ca- 

muni But u Clt Christian beliefs did 

And just like shamans in fairy tales 
they send their souls in a state of trance 

Siwo P as ponJoumey, ' olhecnd °f 

be cr °ssed not only by the 
ead but also by the shaman as an in- 
itiate and by a loving soul. 

s trila^f S J r , SOrccry l ° v * fields the 
strongest magie pow^r. It h a power ■ 

dewnr l W h Ch CVen the 8piriis of toc un- 
derworld are powerless. , 

Margarets von Schwarzkopf 

(Die Well, 27 September 1983) ; 


3- A doctor has been acquitted by a Krefcid 
s- court on a charges Involving the death of n 

wh0 HW requested to 
is bc ®to»wed fo die. The German society fbr 

'There was genontl approval in ih D 

hL C e °d U rw°n m When ,h ° ruli " B * aa 

But the acquitted doctor was wpII 
. 1716 prosecutor, who had dc- 

■ is“app e a a r pended n ". 0f DM8 W 
, io^d e njr ,vesa doct ° r wh » a >- 

oh r d ® ln peace - He did nothins 

coma Th* r When h ° f0Und her ^8 in a 
coma. This was as she wanted. 1 . 

According to the bench, Dr Herbert 

W A °b“.S at' h^gb^tn^own 

; and U ^' ™ lBhbour * »ko charged 
1 The woman was in a hopeless conrit 

■SS^wass^ 

aa^n n g. e V?o^d e . d0 ^ fOUnd a no ‘ e ' ' 

■ mii iif ' i • rorfa *d any effort to extend : , 
m Y b [® a »»y cosf. I want to die in dio 1 

: b 

narerng hon,., n0 i m . nsiV e “Sre E 

ures”She h P H l0n8ln8 m ' dlcal mcas - 1 f 
since mo d rep ' atedly -tad ‘his : |, 

Her folded hands on (op of the whiiP n 

sheet clutched a photograph of her hui- th 


* Mercy death 
doctor 

ISC t 

_ is acquitted 

Is Iie' ,d ' Wh0 hud dled seve ™' months cur- 

H 5 toe photograph was another 

note reading: “To my doctor: No E' 

> jJ5S Dc,ivcru,1 ce. I want to join 

3. The doctor know his patient wanted 

I- °n, C °?h mit r cldc at ^me ^int Ho 

S this whNe the h° U P Ie Had ta toe d about 
r jms while the husband was alive Both 

& d ,ives ““ fulfill 

t riSge a „H h d ' Md “ ° r harmonious mar- 

> had® wished for h, ' Ved ,ha * 

! J! 1 ® doctor did not approve of th* 

■ Sin fn°n P H" and . tried 10 tulk ber out of 
it in long discussions. And it was in -m 

' other bid to dissuade her thst he wcm' 

to see her on the ovening of 1 1 Novem- 

The doctor found himself, in a lerri- 

Mnf (oitISqi 

; Spasms: 

■ wu^SMrqWng. he decid- 
ed to respect her wish. Together with * 
•he neighbour, he spent the night artier 


m action by members of prie 
discrimination against fore 
wn 

wt bU, prisoners were called or 
up, complain and take an act 
;in doing something about ft 

hHMe 


i -viug oumcimug BUUUt 

I. 

had the first copies fo 

round the various block 

it staff were ordered by the 

confiscate them. 

ltorlal board were accuse* 

itblemakera and transferr< 

ons ln the city. 

why, the governor said: 

contains agitation, not i 

I is likely to foment unres 
1 

d no longer worry. Der D 
ceased publication — i 
5 staff have been punishet 

• 

and order have been res 
The bid to lift the veil oi 


tion or attempt. . 

It found that the accustd W ! 
abided by the earnest w* 1 
patient. 

The court thus adopted ili(pj||i • • 

view in legal literature a!llio4>|©||aC6 ItllSSlO 
ry practice has so far held V 
tor's responsibility begins, at Continued from page 12 
when the patient loses only human organ th 

und hence free will. Jp ei, tirely on earth gravity. 

The bench also ruled that tKjPjeisor von Baumgarten st 
was not guilty of denial of * , ?Rlad that the German Dl n 
Mstunce. To be found ffByittl out In 1985 with a 
count, ihe case would hawirBB Shuttle will be fully autc 
volve an accident. Jr? 1 !? ® riou 8 b tone for exper 

The judge said that while JJ^Jwienceg. 

Court had ruled in 1954^ jpsrch Wili centre on the vea 
had to be treated as an acc *^jQ Test persons will 1 
values were subject to cons^Wj 1 ^PMM.In Ilrte with 
And the bench doubtffJBR aoceleratlon patterns, 
suiride that has not been has urged doctors tc 

a Ktfiiii nf drefl ..RWimentii with lha 


i rouno out In 1985 with a 

would haw W > Shuttle will be fully aut 
l • enough time for expe 
i thatwhik**’ 6 fences. 
t in I9» Will com re on the ve 

i as an , ‘ ^n 0 lest persons will 

•ct to consUJrj Jn their paces in line witl 
:h doubted^ ^acceleration patterns, 
not beed ffiSA has urged doctors I 
mal strea y «epH with systems th 


““‘-IMS tun* I1H llUi I/— ~ " UUVUII9 

a state of emotional stress ^Jgwimepts with systems 
involve a child or a juvemie ^|rv relevance, 
be seen in this light. • ' j l l uHl aerm4n earing house 
In the end, he emphasis Wmplete with a fit; 


dc 5cen in inis ngnr. ■ ^ 
In the end, he emphasis*" . 
was unnecessary in this ca* 0 j 
would not have saved thepf 
JOrgen 
( Kfllncr SUdl-An«i{Cf. 


complete with a fill 
NASA and ; the 
ntarma in-Hanover. 
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■ MODERN LIVING 

Prisoners’ newspapers in 
a bit of a jam 


sorship inside has been ended in the 
usual way. 

Writers and others who helped with 
the magazine were transferred to other 
prisons and Uchtbllck now has the field 
to itself again. 

This clash in Berlin occurred a while 
ago, but it is a typical example of the 
difficulties prison magazines face. They 
are always strictly censored, often worst 
where there is claimed to be no censor- 
ship. 

The red pencil is wielded by the pri- 
son governors, who are often chairmen 
of the editorial board. But self-censor- 
ship often makes the more direct ap- 
proach superfluous. 

With few exceptions the editors, who 
are often hand-picked by prison offi- 
cers, are fulsome in their praise of the 
idea of togetherness between prisoners 
and staff. 

Der Riegel f a prison magazine pub- 
lished in Nuremberg, asked its readers: 
“Who of us is keen on holding 
responsibility? ... In the final analysis 
we are all in the same boat” 

WIr, published in Landsberg, also in 
Bavaria, admitted: “There are limits to 
our criticism from the outset We bear 
the red pencil In mind so as not to have 
to do the work again." 

Not all prison magazine writers are 
so honest about their work, but the fact 
is that but for a few exceptions they 
have long grown accustomed to the of- 
ficial gagging to which they are subject- 
ed. 

The contents are not infrequently 
edited by social workers and prison of- 
ficers. The magazines occasionally go in 
for a “crime and punishment” outlook 
and a “common sense" that amounts to 
accepting the status quo. 

That, of cdurse t Is just what the pri- 
son officers want. Nothing makes life 


more difficult than prisoners with grie- 
vances. 

So as a rule the contents are limited 
to less controversial issues such as 
shopping behind bars, visiting arrange- 
ments, leisure and sporting activities. 

Magazines have even taking to publi- 
shing fiction and poems, and of coune 
puzzles, with a pouch of tobacco or a 
packet of coffee for the first correct 
entry received. 

They have names Buch as Der Ver- 
such, Der Kompromiss, KJette, Das 
Schliessfach and Santa Fu Magazin. 
They walk a tightrope between censor- 
ship and compromise. 

It is particularly difficult when they 
make use of Infrequent opportunities to 
publish important Information, to 
prompt discussions and stimulate criti- 
cism. 

Pinpointing grievances and working 
alongside prisoners* representatives can 
prove equally difficult. 

. These are magazines with a high rea- 
dership but a constant struggle in con- 
nection with censorship of one kind 
and another. 

Like the sword of Damocles, there la 
a constant threat of the governor saying 
no and clamplng'dofrh. 

Several prison magazines try to.galn 
outside support by selling subscriptions 
to outsiders. Unlike magazines that 
have a circulation restricted to one jail, 
they mail much of their , circulation 
elsewhere. 

But, as Das Megaphon, a magazine 
produced In Butzbach jail, Hesse, learnt 
: to its cost, outside support can also 
have Its drawbacks. 

Outside subscribers began to cancel 
their subscriptions. Others stopped pay- 
ing for them. There were fewer small 
ads from publishers and other adverti- 
sers. The magazine soon folded. 

Did the prison officers and the justice 


department have anything to do with 
this? Maybe. No-one knows for sure. 

Pressure certainly doesn't just come 
from outside. Nearly all people who 
write for prison magazines do so for 
only a short period. 

Some are released, others transferred. 
Then there are endless debates on form 
and content and infighting over claims 
to leadership. 

Many editorial staff grow sick and 
tired of this backbiting. They quit A 
working relationship based on partner- 
ship seems hard to establish behind 
ban. 

It may be a dosed shop but the at- 
mosphere is not conducive to coopera- 
tion as opposed to competition, al- 
though exceptions prove the rule. 

Kukucksei, published in Schwerte, 
Westphalia, Is now Into its third year of 
publication. Despite countless attempts 
by the prison authorities to gag it, it has 
never steered dear of critical issues. 

This is probably because It has an 
editorial team of "regulars" and ap- 
pears regularly, once a quarter. It is 
fairly bulky and well put together and 
has a regular readership too. 

Its readers are not just behind bars. 
They Include writers such as Luise Rin- 
ser and Ingeborg Drewitz, Who have oc- 
casionally written articles specially for 
the magazlnp. 

That has meant kudos and brought 
the attention of a wider public to the 
magazine's existence, Prison Issues that 
would riot normally strike a wider 
public are given a public airing. 

The KvkuckseJ editors have devised 
their own method of flouting censor- 
ship. There Is a regular column entitled 
“What You Will Not Be Able To Read 
In This Issue." . 

It lists items that have been censored 
by ;the prison authorities, If we are 
going to .be censored. by the governor, 
the editorial board argue, then we aren't 
going to take it lying down; we're going 
to make It public. 

Prison magazines need a wider publio 
and a wider readenhip. They can be an 
invaluable intermediary between life 
behind bars and life outside.. 

Helmut Ortner 
(StuttguterZeItun& I October 1982) 


A Bonn Education Ministry report 
sayB between 600,000 and three 
million people in the Federal Republic 
of Germany whose native language Is 
German are illiterate or semi-literate. 

In West Berlin the authorities esti- 
mate there to be between 10,000 and 
30,000. people who either have the 
greatest difficulty in reading or writing 
or are incapable of either. 

Unfavourable conditions at home or 
at schools are often to blame. So are Im- 
pediments of speech, hearing and vision 
. that go unnoticed for too long and are 
not given suitable treatment. 

No-one has the slightest idea how 
many foreign nationals there may be iq 
Germany who can speak either German 
or their native lariguage or both but An 
read and write neither. 

Many Turkish women are definitely 
felt. to' suffer from loneliness caused by 
thb alien environment and illiteracy. 

literacy courses and aids are fetf ad^ 
far between At evening classes all over 
the country only 300 couples are said to 
have been held this year, catering for q 
, mere 2,000 people. ' !| /': . 

• As some of the , questionnaires Sent 
outby the Evcning Classes Association 
in Frankfurt am Main have yet to be re- 
turned the figure Is presumed tu be 400 
night school courses for about 3,000 


Adult illiteracy 
remains a 
big problem 

people all over the Federal Republic of 
. Germany and West Berlin. 

The number of courses for non-Ger- 
mans is extremely small. 

Horst Mailer, who now works for the 
, Frankfurt association, . 1 spent years 
teaching adult illiterates to read and 
write in Berlin, 

The number of courses offered Is a 
bad joke, he says. It would be even less 
likely to cater for the level of demand if 
courses were publicised In the media 
. (TV, for instance). 

Germany, he feels, is a decade behind 
: Britain in literacy courses and publicity 
for them. It may fairly.be termed a de- 
veloping country. 

, Hp and his associates feel it is extre- 
i mely Important to reach agreement on a 
standard telephone number the illiterate 
’ can dial to make enquiries. 

• In a debate with West Berlin. educa-' 
: tion officials Illiterates and literacy tea- 
chers in Tlergarten borough said ev- 
eryone who wanted to learn to read and 
write ought to be givOn the opportunity. 


The debate was held in connection 
with the International literacy Day 
Unesco holds every September to draw 
attention to the problem. 

Speakers were strongly critical of 
plans to cut spending on adult educa- 
tion. They demanded more cash for lit- 
eracy campaign work, not less. , 

It was the only way to flesh out the 
constitutional rights to free personality 
development, to freedom of opinion 
and to freedom of employment. 

In practice . illiterates and aemi-lit- 
erates are often disheartened after sum- 
moning up the courage to coqie out and 
do something about learning to read 
and write. 

Those who are unable to attend inex- 
pensive evening classes because there 
are none in their area or they need sper 
dal dases to begin with need cash and 
often have to apply to the welfare office 
forgrants. 

To qualify for welfare grants toward 
literacy courses they have jq prove that 
their inability to read and; write: may 
trigger serious mental upsets. 1 
They are questioned by local authori- 
ty doctors whose enquiries are, felt by 
in any people to be humiliating; “How 
. does it affect your marriage?” is one of 
the questions asked. • >; 

Sfrgit-Jngeboig Loff 
. : (ftsakftitttr Rmtdw h au. IS September 1983) 



